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NUMBER TWO 


TP HE PUBLICATION of the decree 


concerning the tabernacle and al- 
tar * has been largely interpreted as 
sounding the deathknell of mass cele- 
brated facing the people. The desire of 
many to have the tabernacle so con- 


structed that it would not hide too 


much of the celebrant’s actions led to a 


_ few exaggerations; in some cases the 
_ tabernacle was placed on another altar 


near, or even in, the sanctuary. What- 


_ ever may be the reasons for the tighten- 


ing of existing legislation the fact re- 
mains that mass versus populum now poses 


several difficult problems. But there 


\ 


‘seems to be a possible way out if we 


generously interpret section two of the 
decree, which states: ‘‘Normally it should 
be placed on the main altar, unless another 


location seems more convenient and more 


proper for the veneration of so great a sacra- 


ment, this will ordinarily be the case in 


cathedral, collegiate, and conventual 
churches in which the divine office is 
customarily recited; and also sometimes 
in important pilgrimage churches, lest 
the sovereign worship of adoration due 
to the most holy sacrament be over- 
shadowed by the special devotion which 
the faithful have to the object ven- 


- erated.” (Italics ours) 


One suggestion proposes the erection 
of two altars in the sanctuary; one with 
the tabernacle; the other, without a 
tabernacle, for mass facing the people — 


_ and both with consecrated stones. ‘There 


is something tautological about this 


solution, which really begs the question 
and which would pose many difficulties 
for a master of ceremonies at any event 
of importance and where the number of 
participants might create a “traffic” 
problem. If the tabernacle is to be firmly 
affixed to the main altar, then it would 
seem that mass versus populum is an im- 
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possibility, unless, as in some cases, the 
tabernacle is a very low one. But here 
the purist will refer to section seven of 
the decree: ‘“‘As to its shape, the taber- 
nacle should harmonize with the style 
of the altar; it should not differ too radi- 
cally from those hitherto in accepted 
use; it should not be reduced to some 
kind of simple box or chest (capsa), but 
by its very appearance should represent 
the actual dwelling place (tabernaculum) 
of God among men;. . .” 

The variety of tabernacles in ‘“‘ac- 
cepted use” is great. Can we not assume 
that since the tabernacle is there to 
house the sacred vessels its design might 
conform to the size and shape of these 
sacred vessels? If the tabernacle is well 
designed it will be ‘‘. . . proper to the 
veneration of so great a sacrament,” 
and it will be completely veiled, as 
required by canon law when the Sacred 
Species are reserved in it. And we also 
know that this veil is really the vzsible 
sign of reservation. 

The obvious solution, with all due 
respect to existing legislation, would be 
a chapel of the Blessed Sacrament so 
planned that the tabernacle would be 
easily accessible for the celebrant at all 
times. Such a chapel could also contain 
all elements of private devotion, such as 
the stations of the cross, shrines, statues. 
This would leave the main body of the 
church — the nave — free for the mass 
of the community — versus populum, if so 
desired and allowed. 

It may well be asserted that such 
discussions are beyond the province of 
the layman, and yet the architect (usu- 
ally a layman nowadays) faced with the 
problem of planning a church is con- 
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* Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXXXIX, 8 (July 22, 
1957), pages 425-426. 


stantly confronted with difficulties which 
arise from the various possible interpre- 
tations of authoritative statements. But 
if we accept — complacently and with 
a minimum of effort — things as they 
are, with no regard for how they should 
be we need not expect serious study in 
matters which concern all of us. 


ANOTHER MATTER, of lesser im- 
portance, has to do with the candle- 
sticks — their location, their number, 
their size. In the November issue of this 
magazine illustrations of several altars 
showed the candle holders placed on the 
predella — behind the altar or by its 
two ends. These were really standards 
and not easily removable. A number of 
our readers objected to this change and 
a letter, in this issue, signed “‘Sacerdos”’ 
(in this instance perhaps anonymity is 
the better part of valor) poses the ques- 
tion in a clear and charitable manner. 
But even if we accept the fact that, 
normally, the candlesticks should rest 
directly on the mensa (or perhaps a very 
low gradine) can we not hint at the 
elimination of an “exaggeration” — for 
example, the practice of having two 
smaller candlesticks for low mass, in 
addition to the usual six larger candle- 
sticks? Why not light only two of the 
larger candles? Or, even better, why not 
have on the altar only the number of 
candlesticks required for that mass? 
The best law, the best decree, is based 
on common sense which leads us to act 
intuitively and in a normal manner. 
Our troubles often begin when the spzrit 
of the law or of the decree becomes 
encrusted with the barnacles of unrea- 
soned custom or when the clarity of the 
original law has been clouded by accre- 
tions which, while valid at one time, 
have become atrophied and useless. 
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ANOTHER WELCOME example of 
continuing tradition, and therefore of a 
living architecture, comes from Mis- 
souri, where a Benedictine priory and 
school are being planned at Créve 
Coeur, near Saint Louis. The story of 
client-architect relationship is told in 
this issue, with eye-opening illustrations. 
Saint Benedict can be proud of the 
architectural prowess of these sons of 
his in the midwest of these United 
States. 

From Copenhagen a friend sent us 
photographs of a new church, which 


also evidences that life of the spirit we so 
badly need today in the field of religious 
art and architecture. 

We realize that a number of our read- 
ers will feel an apoplectic quiver when 
they see the illustrations of Marie Zoe 
Greene’s statue of Christ multiplying 
the loaves and the fishes, but we urge 
them at once to turn to page 45 and 
read the artist’s article, The Primacy of 
Evocation. It may not convince everyone, 
but at least the valid and sincere opinion 
of a talented artist will have been given 
a hearing. 


And to add a bit more artistic pepper 
we refer to the last page of illustrations, 
which give an idea of the type of art to 
be found in old manuscripts, as outlined 
in the review of the German books in 
this issue. Since these miniatures encom- 
pass an 800-year period there can be no 
doubt about tradition. Even those who 
are ineradicably traditionalzstzc can 
hardly dismiss the work of these minia- 
turists as modernistic, and yet how close 
to our best modern artists are these old 
masters, as the few illustrations clearly 
testify! 


The Excavations Under Saint Peter’s 


MorTHER KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R S$ C J * 


Nie DOME, ‘a 
work of man that has something 
of the grandeur of the works of God,” 
has dominated the Trastevere ever since 
the new Saint Peter’s was dedicated by 
Urban VIII on November 18, 1626. 
The date chosen was the traditional 
anniversary of the dedication of the old 
St. Peter’s erected by Constantine in the 
fourth century. 

During the one hundred and twenty 
years needed to build the renaissance 
basilica under the direction of twenty 
popes and almost as many architects, it 
had been established that the church 
rested on the site of a Roman cemetery 
of pre-Christian days. Strangely enough 
from the seventeenth until the twentieth 
century no systematic explorations were 
made of these ancient remains. The 
catalyst came in 1939 in the form of a 
request of Pope Pius XI. In his will he 
asked to be buried near the tomb of 
Saint Pius X in the “Sacre Grotte” 
beneath Saint Peter’s. 

Work on the new tomb was begun at 
once. Plans were also made to improve 
the large, low-ceilinged crypt, contain- 
ing many tombs of popes and princes. 
The crypt occupies almost the entire 
area beneath the nave, from the con- 
fessio to the entrance of the upper 
church. It was decided to transform this 
area into a lower church and to provide 
ample head-room by sinking the floor. 
Less than eight inches below the 1939 
floor level, the pavement of the fourth- 


century basilica was discovered. Imme- 
diately beneath this pavement the work- 
men struck the tops of Roman mausolea, 
sarcophogi, and graves. 

Occasional reports, some scholarly, 
some popular, kept the world informed 
about the excavators’ progress, and in 
December 1951 appeared the luxurious 
two-volume official report.! Qualified 
experts were invited to examine the 
ancient tombs. The general public was 
admitted to the crypt and allowed tan- 
talizing glimpses through iron gratings 
of the cemetery below. Reactions were 
varied but the scale of interest has been 
intense. 

For those unable to make a painstak- 
ing survey of the site or who cannot 
assess the meticulously prepared Italian 


* Co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia 
and collaborator in the preparation of A Com- 
panion to the New Testament and A Companion to 
the Old Testament, Mother Sullivan is now pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scriptures and professor of 
History at the Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, New York. 

1 Explorazioni sotto la confessione di San Pietro in 
Vaticano eseguite negli anni 1940-1949, B. M. 
Apollonj Ghetti, A. Ferrua, S.J., E. Josi, E. 
Kirschbaum, S.J., preface by Monsignor L. 
Kaas, Vatican City, 1951. The first volume 
contains the text, one hundred and seventy- 
one line drawings and photographs, and ten 
plates. The second volume contains one hun- 
dred and ten plates. 

® The Shrine of Saint Peter and the Vatican Excava- 
tions. (Thirty-two plates and twenty-five line 
drawings). By Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward 
Perkins. New York. Pantheon Books, 1957. 


report, Jocelyn Toynbee (professor of 
classical archaeology in the University 
of Cambridge) and John Ward Perkins 
(director of the British School at Rome) 
have now presented a thorough and 
objective English account.? Their work 
is intended for the specialist and the 
general reader, and while it is neither 
definitive nor exhaustive, it is a clear 
and competent summary of the excava- 
tions — a summary that is of interest to 
artists, architects, archaeologists, clas- 
sicists, church historians, and all who 
want to know more about the explora- 
tions and may wonder at their value. 
Here we will limit ourselves to two 
questions: What light do the explora- 
tions throw on the traditional claim 
that Saint Peter’s tomb is directly under 
the high altar of the basilica that bears 
his name?; What is the nature of the 
long-hidden pre-Christian cemetery? 


ST. PETER, according to tradition, 
was crucified head downward by Nero 
near Vatican Hill and buried in an 
adjacent pagan cemetery in A.D. 64 or 
67. This tradition goes back to the 
second century, and although chal- 
lenged by skeptics of later ages, it was 
accepted by the men who were Saint 
Peter’s contemporaries. Early in the — 
fourth century Constantine, the em- 
peror who brought Christian persecu- 
tion to an end in 313, resolved to build 
a great church in honor of the first 
pope. He ordered an earthen platform 
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to be erected on the side of Vatican Hill. 
Despite traditional Roman reverence 
for the dead, the tombs on this site, at 
his command, were methodically and 
respectfully covered with earth, the 
ground was leveled, protruding tomb 
roofs were chopped off, and on this 
man-made ramp, half-way up Vatican 
Hill, Constantine built the basilica we 
know as old Saint Peter’s, whose pave- 
ment may be seen in the new Saint 
Peter’s crypt today. 

Obviously only an important objec- 
tive could have induced the emperor to 
consent to the destruction of the tombs 

and to the construction of so unneces- 
sarily expensive a foundation for his 
church. Large tracts of level ground, 
unencumbered by graves, were to be 
found near Vatican Hill and along the 
Tiber. Only the belief that this site 
contained Saint Peter’s grave, so it is 
held today, can account for the choice 
of this site, the overcoming of moral and 
material obstacles, and the cutting and 
dumping of over a million cubic feet of 
earth. 

Was this grave discovered by the 
twentieth century archaeologists? At 
the close of the Holy Year, December 

1950, Pope Pius XII announced that 
their search had been successful. The 
object to which the Holy Father re- 
ferred was a little shrine which Constan- 
tine had made the focal center of his 
whole building. This three-niched aedic- 
ula (that is a little room or a monument) 
was the only structure of the old ceme- 
tery that his workmen did not level to 
the ground. It had been erected about 
one hundred and fifty years before Con- 
stantine began his church; about it he 
built the lofty, five-aisled basilica, and 
it was honored during the next 1200 
years by the faithful who came here to 
pray. Mindful of the old tradition, the 
renaissance builders carefully raised 
Bernini’s bronze baldachino above this 
long-hallowed spot and made it the 
heart of the present Saint Peter’s. 


IN THE COURSE of centuries the 
aedicula has been vastly altered. It is 
now encased in masonry beneath the 
_ present papal altar. No trace remains of 
the bronze casket in which the emperor 
is said to have placed Saint Peter’s 
relics. In the rear of the monument 
some bones were found. According to 
the official statement these bones are of 
an elderly, large-framed person; there 
is no skull among them. There the in- 
vestigations now rest. Since the second 
century, the belief has persisted that it 


was here the bones of the apostle were 
placed, and of this ‘‘devotion the great 
church remains the living monument.” 

Of equal interest is the answer Pro- 
fessor Toynbee and Professor Ward 
supply to another question: what is the 
nature of the long-hidden pre-Christian 
cemetery? Students of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity will exult in all that its elab- 
orate house-tombs reveal, especially the 
information they afford about second 
and third century funerary practices 
and eschatological beliefs. 

The excavated tombs are in two 
roughly parallel rows, running east to 
west, and are separated by a narrow 
passage. All of these chambers (there 
are more than twenty) once opened to 
the south and now stand at the deepest 
point (where today the visitor enters the 
cemetery), about thirty feet below the 
pavement of the present church. The 
problem of removing the earth that 
Constantine’s workmen had _ tightly 
packed about these monuments was 
complicated by the seepage of subter- 
ranean waters and the necessity of 
consolidating and reinforcing the mas- 
sive church above. 

The burial chambers were made dur- 
ing the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies. Three types of burial were used. 
Urns containing ashes were sealed in 
niches in the walls. These urns were 
sometimes of simple terra cotta, some- 
times of beautifully carved alabaster. 
The first mausoleum to be cleared by 
the excavators belonged to a wealthy 
Roman family, the Caetennii. In this 


epigraphically rich monument are found 
cremation burials as well as stone sar- 
cophogi with embalmed remains. The 
Christians usually placed their dead in 
graves just as did the plebeians. Some- 
times Christians and pagans used the 
same tomb. 

The Caetenni tomb was large and 
richly decorated. It was seventeen feet 
wide and eighteen feet high. The outer 
walls were of brick, with glazed window 
decorations. Well-preserved stucco-work 
covers the interior. Facing the entrance 
in the center of the room stands a low, 
altar-shaped marble pillar with sym- 
metrical acanthus-scrolls and half-pal- 
mettes on its curved pediment and a 
floral frame in which is finely carved 
a second-century inscription: M. CAE- 
TENNIO: ANTIGONO ET TULLIAE SECUNDAE 
conjuci Erus (Marcus Caetennius Anti- 
gonus and his wife Tullia Secunda). 

Pagan and Christian scenes are repre- 
sented in many tombs. Among these 
treasures are scenes of tritons, satyrs, 
Venus, Bacchus, Dionysius etc., as well 
as Jonas falling into the whale’s mouth, 
Joseph being drawn from the well, the 
Magi honoring the Christ Child, etc. 
There are brilliant frescoes, exquisitely 
carved marble statues, polychrome mo- 
saic facades, and many other archaeo- 
logical riches. Much study remains to 
be done but all agree that these excava- 
tions will throw unexpected light on the 
centuries when Christianity began its 
slowly triumphant penetration of the 
Roman Empire. 


Diocesan Building Directives» 


Di0cEsAN LITURGICAL COMMISSION 


Superior, Wisconsin 


PART TWO 
THE ALTAR AND ITS SETTING 


Statement of Principle 

HE ALTAR of holy Church is 

Christ Himself’’: The rite of ordina- 
tion. “Christ Jesus is the Priest, the 
Victim, and the Altar”: The Roman 
breviary. “The altar stands for Christ”’: 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. ‘“The tremen- 
dous table”: Saint John Chrysostom. 


As Christ is the Head of the Church, 
the altar which represents His presence 
in the Christian assembly is the heart 
and center of the Christian Church. 


a 


* «The Altar and its setting” is part two of the 
Diocesan Building Directives. Part one, “The 
Church and its elements,” was presented in the 
November 1957 issue of LiruRGICAL ARTS. 
These Directives were composed by the Rever- 
end William Wenninger, chairman of the 
Diocesan Liturgical Commission, Superior, 
Wisconsin. 
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This sacred stone of sacrifice and holy 
table of the Eucharistic meal must pos- 
sess absolute prominence over all else 
contained by the church. Above all the 
furnishings of the church, the altar 
stands as the symbol of Christ per excel- 
lence. It is the most progressive sign- 
image of Christ’s mediatorship between 
God and man. Standing between heaven 
and earth, the altar sanctifies man’s gift 
to God and brings God’s gift to man. 
Thus the altar is the most sacred symbol 
of the priesthood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and a permanent sign of His 
presence among the ‘‘holy people of 
God.” 

The altar is, rather than a supplement 
or ornament of the church, the reason 
of its being. The church is constructed 
to house the “‘holy table”; the altar is 
not furnished to complete the church. 
The church edifice is the extension and 
complement of the altar of sacrifice. 


Application of Principle 


1. The design of the church begins 
with the altar; the altar must be the un- 
challenged focal point of the sacred 
building. The church must not only 
*‘contain”’ the altar but must also serve 
by architectural initiation. 

2. The altar, the holy symbol of 
Christ’s priesthood, ought not to be 
needlessly multiplied. Where auxiliary 
altars are necessary for the private cele- 
bration of the Eucharistic sacrifice, they 
should be placed out of view of the con- 
gregation. A portable altar of reposition 
can be furnished when liturgically 
required. 

3. The altar’s autonomy is to be se- 
cured by preserving its centralness and 
independence. It should not be placed 
against the sanctuary wall as other ob- 
jects of furniture, but by rubric ought 
to be free-standing. A minimum of three 
feet from the wall is to be observed. A 
greater distance is commendable. 

4. The altar should be accessible from 
at least three sides. The predella should 
be constructed to allow free circuit 
around the altar on a single plane. 

5. Retables, reredos, gradines, and 
other superstructures should be ex- 
cluded from the altar since they tend to 
obscure the altar proper. The sanctity 
of the altar precludes the use of the holy 
table as a pedestal or stand for multiple 
accessories. 

6. The structure of the altar should 
be notable for its simplicity, integrity, 
and beauty, as befits this holy symbol of 
Christ and His redemptive work. The 


mensa (table) and the stipes (supports for 
the table), the essential parts of the 
altar, should be expressed boldly and 
directly in visible structure. 

7. The material of the altar (the 
stone or the wood extension) should not 
be denatured by over-refinement or 
high-gloss polish treatment. The preser- 
vation of the natural surface texture of 
stone or wood, rather than weakening 
the solidity of the altar-image, strength- 
ens the altar’s visual impact. Materials 
and finishes of ‘‘dainty”’ color ought to 
be rejected as incongruous with the 
altar’s dignity and function. 

8. An unnecessary overstatement of 
the altar’s size ought to be avoided. The 
significance of the altar as the “‘stone of 
sacrifice’ is achieved not so much by 
size as by the strength of the altar’s 
architectural statement. Small churches 
ought not to emulate the size of altars 
in large churches. The relation and pro- 
portion of altar, sanctuary, and church 
having been duly considered, altars 
varying from six to eight feet in length 
will adequately serve the sacrificial 
purpose. 

g. Since the altar itself is the symbol 
of Christ and His sacrifice, symbolic 
ornamentation of the altar is unneces- 
sary. If symbolism is applied, it should 
be visually uncomplicated and legible to 
the worshipping laity. Simplicity and 
directness are the norm for the form and 
content of the symbol. The symbol 
should be immediately related to the 
meaning of the altar or the sacrament- 
sacrifice. 

10. The use of natural light should 
play an important part in maintaining 
the altar’s focal position in the church. 
The altar should be the center of light 
concentration. Since artificial light does 
not supplant the need or beauty of 
natural light, architects should strive to 
achieve light emphasis without the use 
of electrical substitutes. Recessed or 
shielded source-lighting, a precaution 
against sanctuary glare, is commend- 
able. 

11. The altar’s appointments (taber- 
nacle, altar cross, candle-holders, and 
canopy) should not detract from the 
altar’s primacy of position. The altar 
dictates the scale of proportion. 

12. Unduly large crucifixes or wall 
crucifixion groups ought to be avoided 
since they tend to usurp the altar’s pri- 
macy of position. (The altar’s primacy 
as an object of veneration is derived 
from the inherent sacredness bestowed 
by the constitutive blessing of consecra- 
tion.) The altar cross, formerly a porta- 


ble processional banner, is an extension 
of the altar. 

13. The altar crucifix secured for the 
setting of the Eucharistic celebration 
should not express a naturalistic inter- 
pretation of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Rather than emphasizing the dramatic 
and emotional aspects of the crucifixion, 
the ideal crucifix depicts the dogmatic 
realities of this act of redemption. The 
Savior’s interior sacrificial will and ex- 
ternal physical oblation which suggest 
triumph through death are important 
notes of true representation. 

14. The canopy or baldaquin should 
form one visual unit with the altar. The 
baldaquin’s purpose is to enhance and 
enrich the altar in dignity as ‘‘God’s 
dwelling place among men.” The can- 
opy should not draw attention to itself; 
reserve and simplicity of execution are 
required. 

15. Care must be exercised that the 
sanctuary be not reduced to an abbre- 
viated appendage to the church as often 
occurs when the converging roof or wall 
line is broken at the sanctuary, e.g., for 
the intrusion of the sacristies. The spe- 
cial unity of the sanctuary and nave 
must be preserved. 

16. The sanctuary which serves the 
ministers of the altar ought to be spa- 
cious, lightsome, uncluttered, and fur- 
nished in good taste. 

17. The communion rail (not re- 
quired by the rubrics) should not serve 
as a visual barrier between altar and 
people. Rather than separation it should 
suggest the distinction of function be- 
tween the ordained ministers of the altar 
and the baptized laity. 

18. The sanctuary should not house 
shrines of particular devotion. The 
sacred art contained by this reserved 
space, more than simple protraiture, 
should recall the great mysteries enacted 
in the sacred liturgy of the Church. 
Rather than relating to the cult of the 
saints of a particular feast of the liturgi- 
cal year, art themes of the sanctuary 
should be universal in character, de- 
veloping the rich signification of the 
Eucharistic sign. Eschatological themes 
of which the Eucharist is the prefigura- 
tion are especially appropriate. The art 
of the sanctuary, however, must remain 
subordinate to the church’s most im- 
portant possession, the altar. 
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The Primacy of Evocation 


MartigE ZOE GREENE * 


“*. . and likewise of the fishes as much 
as they would.’ Saint JOHN VI, U. 
Y SCULPTURE of Christ mul- 
tiplying the loaves and fishes was 
designed for a site in a school or convent 
garden, a small intimate churchyard, or 
a larger cemetery, as a figure erected 
perhaps in memory of someone who 
might have appreciated such an outdoor 
figure in his or her time. Ideally of 
course the sculptor designs on commis- 
sion for a particular site and integrates 
in his conception and design a feeling 
for the largeness or intimacy of the site 
and a sensitivity to the human beings 
who will receive a communication of 
some kind from the sculpture. Practi- 
cally, however, there are many sculptors 
who might wait forever for such an ideal 
set of circumstances. A time comes when 
the sculptor says, as John Constable said 
in England not so long ago, ‘“‘What 
say you to a summer morning? ... 
and the canvas sufficient to try one’s 
strength.” The morning is there, the 
hour and the strength, and so a par- 
ticularized site becomes a generalized 
site. The sculpture takes on the difficul- 
ties of being all things to all sites, and 
the sculptor is confronted with the ex- 
planation of a challenge which has no 
visible limits. 

The fact that this particular sculpture 
was designed to use forms which at no 
point would offer serious resistance to 
the eye, permits it to be used against a 
background of nature such as a view of 
water or of flowering areas, or a back- 
ground of architecture of contrived 
stone or brick, in such a way that these 
materials will alternate, to the eye, with 
the bronze of the figure. It will not en- 
tirely block the view down a garden 
path nor, if placed on a hill, will it from 
any angle interrupt the gentle dropping 
away of the landscape. The figure, 
while definitely facing in one direction, 
is meant to present something other 
than a static blankness from the back. 
The cross which is formed at the face 
by nose and eyes is as clearly visible 
from the back as from the front, though 
from the back it does not connote the 
face but remains only as the symbol. 


The lines of the figure compel the eye 
around the figure, probably to the right, 
so that very soon it has circled the figure 
from any point. In this circling of the 
figure the fish is never lost. There is no 
point from the front, the two sides, or 
the back, where the single fish predomi- 
nating, and the loaf with it, are not 
visible. The basket incised with the out- 
lines of the fishes and loaves in the 
process of multiplying, was designed to 
catch whatever rainwater might fall and 
thus attract the birds of the region for 
awhile. It is flat, so that the water will 
evaporate before too long. I have often 
been fascinated by the natural cups in 
outdoor sculpture that have thus caught 
the rain and held it for as long as it has 
sparkled in the leaf cups of nature. They 
are like the cups in the rocky ledges of 
the ocean where, when water lingers 
after the receding tide, they really do 
hold magic. The basket is enclosed by 
the wide vertical circling of the arms be- 
cause it is held in the center of the body 
from which the miracle of multiplica- 
tion, like the miracle of gestation, takes 
place. ; 
The figure was designed to be inti- 
mately related to the ground, to stand 
on a base, possibly of fieldstone, not 
more than nine inches high so that the 
total height would be not much greater 
than that of any adult who might come 
up to it. In facing water it was meant 
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* The work of Marie Zoe Mercier Greene is 
privately owned in cities throughout the United 
States and is represented in public collections 
at Southwest Missouri State College and Roose- 
velt University, Chicago. She has had ten one- 
man shows of sculpture, reliefs, colleges, and 
drawings, in New York, Boston, Milwaukee, 
Springfield (Missouri), and Chicago, including 
the department of prints and drawings at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Chicago chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. Her 
work has been exhibited in Paris at the Salon 
des Beaux-Arts and the Salon des Indépend- 
ents; the Royal Institute Galleries, London; the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston; the 
Busch Reisinger Museum, Harvard Univer- 
sity; the Royal Canadian Academy; the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Montreal; the Art institute 
of Chicago, etc. She has recently completed a 
commissioned portrait of Mr Albert Dykema, 
Chicago. 


to reflect in its stance a certain resistance 
to the prevailing wind and in the mo- 
ments of twilight to take on a floating 
and evanescent quality possible with the 
effect inherent in periods of waning 
light. The outline itself is not always 
continuous. Sometimes it is that of the 
figure, sometimes that of the aura of the 
figure, including the halo which encir- 
cles the head. 


FOR A non-commissioned work of art 
as this one is, the marriage of site and 
form is a tentative one. Its function of 
evocation remains uncompleted. It is 
like a poem that remains unpublished, 
a book that will never be read, or a song 
that is sung in a land where no one can 
hear. Yet this problem of site and form 
is paramount. It is the first considera- 
tion of the sculptor actually commis- 
sioned to fill an exact spot, whether he 
relates his work to the architecture of 
man in brick or ordered stone, or to the 
architecture of nature. 

Not all works of outdoor sculpture 
relate successfully to their site, and not 
all works have the same power of evoca- 
tion within that site for all individuals. 
But on the whole, outdoor sculpture 
is one of the most living forms of 
art, changing in aspect as the seasons 
change, deepening and moving in 
depths of light as stretches of sea water 
under the sunlight, sparkling to life and 
deadening to the inanimation of its 
original material when the weather 
turns. It offers a panorama of subtle 
relationships which can be a source of 
constant delight. That is why outdoor 
sculpture, pretty much the same through 
the ages, in one form or another, has 
been used in relationship to architecture 
or alone in gardens or municipal set- 
tings, and persists in fulfilling an ap- 
parently universal human need. It 
is not the necessity of representation 
alone that creates this urgency, but 
rather the function which the form per- 
forms within its larger dimensions. It is 
the need of the human being to experi- 
ence individually and repetitively the 
dream of the sculptor, fixed in time and 
space, bolted to concrete, catching the 
shadow and the light of the passing days 
and enduring the soft wearing of rain 
and wind in the passing years. If suc- 
cessful, the work of the sculptor is an 
evocation which will never cease to en- 
chant, and for those who can hear the 
song it may ensure, over and over, at 
almost any moment, that sweet unex- 
pected catching of the astonished breath, 
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The Editor’s Diary: XXV 


EW YORK, November 27, 1957. A 
call from Mr Ranley Lincoln, of 
the Lemoine Skinner, Jr, firm of public 
relations, Saint Louis. He came to give 
me further data on the plans for the new 
Benedictine priory and school, to be 
erected at Créve Coeur, Missouri (pro- 
nounced creeve coor out there). I had 
already corresponded with Dom Co- 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O S B, the prior, 
and the architects, Hellmuth, Obata, 
and Kassabaum. What Mr Lincoln told 
me reinforced my plan for a visit with 
Dom Columba, as I sense a good story 
in all this. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
the most exciting adventures in religious 
architecture today are taking place un- 
der the wing of Saint Benedict — Saint 
John’s, Collegeville, Minnesota; Ports- 
mouth Priory, Rhode Island, and now 
in Missouri. 


Saint Louis, December 6-9, 1957. Dom 
Columba was waiting for me at the air- 
port and it was when we reached the 
upper level that I asked: ‘“How did you 
ever decide which architects to employ 
for the priory plans?”» And Dom Co- 
lumba, with a sweep of his hands, re- 
plied: ‘‘When I saw this airport I knew 
that I had found architects with the 
imagination to design the priory and 
school; imagination and competence, 
that is what we are looking for.” 

Next morning I had an opportunity 
to meet the members of the community, 
all from Ampleforth Abbey, England. 
It is always encouraging to meet men 
whose ideas and ideals are based on 
sound tradition, and therefore on today’s 
wave length. And as the result of various 
conversations I will venture the thought 
that, twenty-five years from now, Saint 
Louis Priory and School at Créve Coeur, 
Missouri, will have made history in this 
country. The location is superb, in the 
open country but, as always in the case 
of our large cities, the country and the 
city proper will soon be on closer terms. 

On Sunday to Holy Cross Church 
(8115 Church Road, Saint Louis) where 
Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel has 
long been giving life to parish liturgical 
activities. And the wonder of it is that 
he has been doing merely what the 


Church wishes done. The ordinary be- 
comes extraordinary! At the sung mass 
in Holy Cross all take part; the choir 
(vested) of boys, in the sanctuary, the 
girls just outside the sanctuary rail — 
all sing gregorian with enthusiasm and 
excellent Latin pronunciation. The 
servers and other assistants in the sanc- 
tuary — and they appeared to be legion 
to me — perform their duties with dis- 
patch and reverence, and I was edified 
and greatly pleased to hear the cele- 
brant deliver a short homily instead of 
the all too usual political or social tirade 
I hear in my part of the land! 

The next day I called at the office of 
the architects and met Gyo Obata, a 
member of the firm, with whom I dis- 
cussed all the details of the plan and 
arranged for an article and photographs, 
for proper presentation of this material. 

Later a short visit to The Center 
(3559 Lindell Boulevard) the kind of 
shop which deserves the patronage of 
those interested in all phases of Christian 
culture and art. Objects of artistic value 
can be purchased there at reasonable 
cost — books, records, cards, etc. I sug- 
gest that all friends of our Society visit 
The Center when in Saint Louis. 


Washington, December 28-30, 1957. Thanks 
to Dr Rudolph E. Morris of Marquette 
University, I was invited to take part 
in a symposium on the sociology of art, 
during the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Society at 
Trinity College. Sister M. Guala, O.P., 
of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 
was the chairman, and Miss Clare Fon- 
tanini, head of the art department at 
the Catholic University of America, was 
commentator. The topic was “‘slanted”’ 
particularly toward the influence of 
religious art at the parish level, and 
since the papers will appear in print 
later I will merely remark that the job 
to be one at the parish level might start 
in the room or space allotted to what are 
called religious goods! 

Then to the Department of State to 
gather information and photographs of 
the new consulate buildings being 
erected in Africa (Dakar, Rabat, Lagos, 
Ibadan, Léopoldville) and which can be 
used as illustrations in one of the special 


issues to be devoted to Africa. It seems 
to me that the design of these buildings 
point the way to ecclesiastical authori- 
ties who might be interested in the de- 
sign of new churches in Africa. 

In many spheres the Department of 
State takes a beating, but in this Foreign 
Buildings program I really feel the tax- 
payer is getting his money’s worth, and 
we can tip our hat to whoever is respon- 
sible for the direction and positive ap- 
proach given this important national 
activity. 

The following quotation from the in- 
structions prepared by the advisory 
commission (Pietro Belluschi, Henry P. 
Shepley, and Ralph T. Walker) will 
give an idea of their underlying philoso- 
phy: ‘‘To the sensitive and imaginative 
designer [the embassy] will be an invita- 
tion to give serious study to local condi- 
tions of climate and site, to understand 
and sympathize with local customs and 
people, and to grasp the historical mean- 
ing of the particular environment in 
which the new building must be set. He 
will do so with a free mind without 
being dictated to by obsolete or sterile 
formulae or clichés, be they old or new; 
he will avoid being either bizarre or 
fashionable, yet he will not fear using 
new techniques or new materials, should 
these constitute real advances in archi- 
tectural thinking. 

‘*The committee feels that if the above 
philosophy is adhered to, we need not 
fear criticism; on the other hand, if we 
act timidly, solely in the hope of avoid- 
ing any and all criticism from whatever 
quarters, we shall surely end up in dull 
compromises with the result that we 
shall have nothing but undistinguished 
buildings to represent us abroad.’? 

Such a philosophy might well apply 
to the design and building of churches 
in Africa. 

Finally a visit to the Library of Con- 
gress to meet Miss Helen Conover, 
whose bibliographies of books dealing 
with Africa had intrigued me; they will 
be included in the annotated bibliog- 
raphy I have been preparing for over a 
year for the African numbers of our 
magazine. While there I found out that 
someone in Cape Town has compiled a 
bibliography of bibliographies — surely the. 
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ultimate in scholarship, or would it be 
efficiency? 

This Library is certainly a confusing 
layout. Above the main entrance door 
could be this inscription: All ye who enter 
here, abandon hope of finding your way out. 
The first hurdle is the system of levels — 
for example, the basement is called the 
street level; a young man who wore the 
Library’s insignia in his lapel informed 
me that this was in accordance with the 
European system, but since when does 
*‘rez-de-chausée” mean basement? 

Once you are engulfed in the building 
all hope of obtaining clear traffic direc- 
tions must be abandoned. After leaving 
Miss Conover (who, by the way, plain- 
tively told me: “I only know my own 
small part of the place’’) I hoped to find 
again the main entrance and purchase 
a few booklets. After many mishaps I 
was directed to a long tunnel which I 
dutifully followed, and went up the 
stairs at the end only to find myself in 
the new building — across the street. At 
this point I gave up and went to lunch. 


Philadelphia, January 10, 1958. To the 
meeting and symposium organized by 
Progressive Architecture to present awards 
to the winners of architectural projects 
in all branches. Since the Créve Coeur 
priory received the top award in the 
religious field and Mr Obata was to dis- 
cuss the evolution of the plan I was more 
than interested in the proceedings, in 
preparation for the presentation of this 
material in the magazine. 


New York, January 23, 1958. A welcome 
visit from Ted Egri, sculptor, of Taos, 
New Mexico, who had heard of my 
hopes to devote an issue to the arts of 
the southwest (Arizona and New Mex- 
ico). He is a member of the Taos Design 
Group, artists working in different art 
media who have joined together to serve 
the architectural profession. I quote 
from their printed announcement: 
‘These artists have had experience in 
working with architects and are con- 
vinced that a small versatile group can 
be more useful to architects than any 
single artist. They feel that many archi- 
tects will be glad to have such an ap- 
proach available for problems of inte- 
gration of art with architecture in line 
with the current movement away from 
pure formalism.” 

I already have in my files names of 
people and places in the southwest, and 
it should not be too difficult to prepare 
another special number — after the 
usual on-the-spot survey. 


New York, Fanuary 29, 1958. Again the 
maddening sense of frustration! The 
chief of the press section of the US In- 
formation Service, Trieste, Italy, called 
in the hope that our Society might find 
it possible to sponsor an exhibition of 
religious art in that city late this year. 
And we have had nibbles from various 
quarters concerning a similar show at 
the Brussels World Fair. But how and 
with what means? 


February 7, 1958. Lunch with Father 
Michael Scott, S.J., from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. About four years ago, a member 
of our Society, Mrs Hildreth Meiere, 
wrote to me from Australia, where she 
was on the grand tour of the world, to 
tell me of the work of Australian paint- 
ers and suggested that I follow this up. 
I wrote to the lady involved and in due 
time received photographs of paintings 
of religious subject matter, enough to 
make me realize that here was a fresh 
source of material. 

Then, one day, came a letter from 
Father Scott, of Aquinas College, Uni- 
versity of Adelaide — giving me details 
of what has now become known as the 
Blake Prize, now in its seventh year. 
In the foreword of the 1956 catalogue it 
is stated: ‘‘. . . the Blake prize com- 
mittee feels that it has achieved at least 
three things. It has stimulated wide 
public interest in its object; it has made 
churchmen aware of the possibilities of 
enlisting the genuine artist as an ally in 
God’s service; it has encouraged paint- 
ers and sculptors to give artistic expres- 
sion to the deepest religious convictions 
of their fellow.” 

Father Scott’s deep interest in matters 
of religious art led him to hope for a 
world-wide journey which would enable 
him to see many works of religious art 
and architecture. A Carnegie grant 
made this hope a reality and for the past 
year he has traveled far and wide, met 
many artists and architects and now has 
a very fine collection of color slides. The 
future of religious art in Australia is in 
good hands and we wish Father Scott 
much success in bringing to Australia 
telling examples of vital religious art and 
architecture throughout the world. He 
is another important link in the LITURGI- 
CAL ARTS world chain of valuable col- 
laborators. 


February 14, 1958. Georges Rouault, aged 
eighty-six, died in his Paris home today. 
I will not soon forget the memorable 
evening I spent listening to the old mas- 
ter, in his Paris apartment, in 1954; 


where I had been invited with Father 
Richard J. Douaire, of Chicago, a great 
admirer of the artist. After Rouault had 
regaled us with a flow of reminiscences 
of the artistic events in France during 
the past fifty years I remarked that his 
autobiography would be a source of 
delight and edification for all his many 
friends and admirers. His daughter, 
Isabelle, faithfully took stenotype notes 
of the conversation and now I look for- 
ward to the publication of the memoirs 
of this great and too-long neglected 
artist. In time, we will hear laments be- 
cause Rouault was never given the op- 
portunity to decorate a church. Such 
laments, unless they are only the croco- 
dile tears so often shed, could at least 
open the eyes of the authorities now to 
the need for a vigorous sponsorship of 
artists still living. 


Brooklyn, February 22, 1958. When Mr 
Armand J. Jacopin and Mr Edward 
Mahoney, both teaching at Saint Jo- 
seph’s College for Women, called at this 
office several months ago, to discuss 
their plans for a symposium on Art and 
the Christian Life, and an exhibition of 
religious art, I again wondered at what 
now seems to be flood tide in many parts 
of the country. I am accustomed to hear 
of enthusiastic plans for exhibitions but 
I also know of the inertia of what I can 
only term “‘tired enthusiasms” which so 
often leave one lone soul to do all the 
work. But again I have been surprised 
at what Mr Jacopin has been able to 
gather and set up in the corridors of the 
College. The exhibition and symposium 
were sponsored by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the College. 

There were five discussion groups: 
Art and the School: Sister Joseph Irene, 
of the art department of Saint Angela 
Hall; Art and the Home, Mr Robert 
Rambusch; Art and the Liturg, The 
Reverend James Coffey, pastor of Saint 
Pius X church; Art and Music, Mrs 
Sydney Lyder, professor of music at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart. And I was given the topic, Art 
and the Church. Father Gregory Smith, 
O. Carm. editor of Scapular magazine, 
spoke on the theme in general. After his 
trenchant remarks on certain “‘curious”’ 
aspects of church art, and after viewing 
the objects exhibited, it ought to be 
difficult, if not impossible, for members 
of the community at Saint Joseph’s Col- 
lege to be satisfied with, or even keep, 
a certain number of newly-painted 
(sic!) statues which now lurk in several 
corners of the college corridors! 
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Planning A Monastery And Monastic School 


Saint Louis Priory, Créve Coeur, Missourt 


Dom CoLumBaA CARY-ELWEs, 0 s B, Prior 


Harmony and an appreciation of each other’s problems are necessary prerequisites for a successful archi- 
tectural operation, and this is all the more true when the problem concerns the building of a church. When 
the client, a Benedictine monk, with a tradition centuries old, meets architects who are on today’s wave 
length — and when both see eye to eye in their basic philosophy — we have in fact the dawn of truth and 
beauty in the House of God. 

In last November’ editorial note it was stated: ‘‘It is all too seldom that theory and practice can be 
given a hearing at the same time and in the same place.” The particular reference was to achievements in 
the general Minnesota area. In this instance we refer to an event of great importance in Missourt, where 
client and architect combine to give the lie to those who confuse issues by assuming an irreducible enmity 
between tradition and our times. When tradition is understood as a dynamic force, tt ts clear that our times, 
within the necessary disciplines, can only be appreciated in the compass of this continuing tradition — hence 
modern (without any semantic distortions). 

The two accounts presented here — one by the client, the other by the architect — clearly point to a 
living philosophy of architecture. If religious art is to be revitalized, the daily challenges must be accepted 
in a cheerful and even adventuresome manner. Timidity can lead only to mediocrity, but the virtue of 
brudence 1s daring, and hence creative. 

““O God, who long ago raised up Benedict, Thy servant, to aid Thee in the building of a Christian 
Europe by his devotion to the praise of Thy glory, now in these times stir his sons to work for the restoration 
of our whole world by their dedication to Thy service, fittingly performed in settings worthy of Thy name, 


through Christ Our Lord in the unity of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 


THE CLIENT 


HAVE BEEN asked by the editor 

to describe the steps which led to 
the final plans produced by Messrs Hell- 
muth, Obata, and Kassabaum for the 
Saint Louis Priory and School. 

It might have been thought, and 
some people did expect, that the plans 
would be “‘traditional”’ in style, gothic 
or Georgian, or what you will, more 
especially as this was a venture by 
Benedictines, whose roots are so deep 
in tradition. Strange as it may seem, the 
very fact that the Benedictine spirit is 
so deep in tradition made it unlikely 
that any of these expressions of the past 
would be the expression of present-day 
members of the Order. 

The paradox that Benedictines, who 
are the most traditional of people, 
should build in contemporary style, is 
no paradox at all. If we examine his- 
tory, we find that is what they have 
always done. 


Tradition in theology is not sticking 
to the letter of a primitive text, but 
rather an intrinsic growth, a repeated 
restatement in new terms, intelligible to 
each age. So too in architecture tradi- 
tion is not static but living. To quote 
from the words of Cardinal Lercaro: 
**The artist who is creating a church 
must be deeply imbued with the idea 
of liturgical worship, and must experi- 
ence and assimilate its spirit; then it 
will be an easy and almost spontaneous 
reaction for him to bring to the men of 
his time, in their own language, the echo of 
the Divine Word. 

“It is vital that the Catholic com- 
munity realize the true meaning of 
tradition, which is not a crystalization 
of a specific period in history. 

‘God is the God of the living.” 

Today the Benedictines build in the 
living style of the present age. 

It was in October 1955 that three of 
us, Father Luke, Father Timoty, and 
I, arrived in Saint Louis at the request 


of the Archbishop, His Excellency 
Joseph E. Ritter, and a group of lay- 
men, in order to found both a Bene- 
dictine monastery and a school. Our 
Father Abbot at Ampleforth, England, 
did not hedge us in with any precise 
instructions as to style or plan, but left 
us free to adapt ourselve to the situation. 

This was a wonderful opportunity. 
We could start from scratch. We had 
time. The first thing therefore to be 
done was to discover how people built 
best at the present time. The present age 
is full of new methods, new materials, 
new shapes, new aspirations. While 
being sympathetic to all these we 
realized that costs were also an impor- 
tant element in the question, especially 
for us monks who did not want to build 
either foolishly or lavishly but in sim- 
plicity and strength. 

Who should be our architect? Once 
we had decided that we would take liv- 
ing architecture, that is, an architecture 
which used the methods of the day, and 
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the style of the day, and the materials of 
the day, inevitably we looked for an 
architect who used those things su- 
premely well. As we looked around we 
found some architects still transposing 
into modern times the methods and 
shapes of times past. These instinctively 
we felt were barking up the wrong tree. 
There remained the Moderns, or per- 
haps more accurately, those who were 
operating in the stream of living archi- 
tecture. We were seeking someone with 
imagination, technical skill, who was 
receptive, perceptive, sensitive, and also 
for some one who knew his own mind 
and would not pander to our ignorance. 
The only way to do this, we discovered, 
was to see what they had done; deeds, 
not words, were the only criterion. 


‘THE MOST striking building, one 
both simple and majestic, with both 
grace and power, was the airport build- 
ing of Saint Louis. This had been de- 
signed by the firm of Hellmuth, Yama- 
saki and Leinweber. Gyo Obata was a 
designer in that organization, and a 
principal in the successor firm of Hell- 
muth, Obata and Kassabaum. We de- 
cided that a firm that had the courage, 
insight, imagination, and technical skill 
to put up such a building was the one 
we were looking for. 

We were not particularly dismayed 
that they had not designed a church. 
We thought that while the churches we 
had seen were skillful in their design, 
they lacked that character of aspiration 
which traditionally a church should 
have. Further, they suffered from the 
horizontal line, from the straight line, 
and a church should soar upwards. The 
Saint Louis airport building was one in 
the technique of the day which had 
escaped the box-look, and had elegance 
as well as usefulness. 

Once we had decided on the archi- 
tects the question was how to proceed. 
It would have been possible simply to 
ask them to design the building which 
we needed first, whatever that might be, 
have them put it up, then move on to 
the next building, and so on; but our 
experience in England had shown us 
how awkward it is, how frustrating, if 
there has not been at the beginning an 
over-all plan. Buildings get in the way 
of roads; roads in the way of buildings; 
a church may cramped for room; a 
sacristy difficult to locate, et cetera, so We 
decided there and then to work out an 
over-all plan. In this way we believed 
that whichever building we built first 
would be in the right place. But it 


was easy to say, ‘‘Let’s have an over-all 
plan.” The difficulty now was, plan for 
what? How big should it be? From the 
school point of view, a headmaster 
could operate a school of a thousand 
students. There are schools which are 
bigger, but even here there is an opti- 
mum size. Should it include a grade 
school as well? A high school? It was our 
opinion that six hundred was the top 
limit for a high school, although this 
was not an absolute figure. However, 
the question was decided from quite 
another angle. How big did we want 
the monastery to be? We knew that in 
ancient times, in Ireland for instance, 
there had been monasteries of over a 
thousand monks, but we as Benedic- 
tines, one of whose characteristics as a 
group is the family spirit, realized that 
such monster organizations did not suit 
us. Finally we came up with the figure 
of eighty, leaving aside the question of 
how many lay brothers we might have 
later on. 

Once the figure of eighty was de- 
cided upon, that fixed the size of the 
school, because a Benedictine school 
should always remain a school run in 
the main by Benedictines. It was there- 
fore a mathematical question to dis- 
cover about how many monks in a 
community of eighty would be teaching, 
and then, in a ratio of one monk to 
every fifteen boys, to decide how many 
boys could be taken. 

Not to weary the reader with sums, 
let it be said that the number of boys 
was approximately four hundred and 
fifty. We then decided that we should 
make allowance for the presence later 
on of perhaps twenty lay brothers. 

Now that we had the approximate 
number, we could calculate how much 
space was needed for the monastery and 
school, but a more important subject to 
decide was the relationship between 
them in the over-all plan. We at first 
thought in terms of three units, the 
monastery, the church, and the school. 
Then we realized that probably the 
junior school should be separated, and 
so in a sense we had four units; but very 
soon we realized that the monastery 
and church were one unit, because of 
the intimate relationship between them 
night and day, while the school could 
be considered as separate from either 
the church or the monastery, but had 
to be as closely linked to them as possi- 
ble without getting in the way. So the 
next question was how to relate these 
three items: school, monastery, church, 
and junior school. 


The boys, we told the architects, were 
part of the monastic family. We tried 
not to dictate to the architects, but only 
to give them the facts. They trudged 
around the property with us and we 
left them free to choose the place of 
every item in the over-all plan. After 
some weeks they returned with the first 
of three possible plans, and it emerged 
that they had chosen almost exactly the 
grouping that we ourselves had thought 
of, which you can see in the illustrations 
on pages 51-52-53. 

The church, which is the most in- 
teresting perhaps of the buildings, de- 
serves special comment. Here again we 
did not tell the architects either what 
style or what shape a church should be. 
We said we would like it to be simple 
and in the materials of the day. We 
suggested that the monastic choir should 
be behind the altar in order that the 
people, boys or congregation, could be 
as near the altar as is suitable. We gave 
them the number of side chapels that 
were required. We worked out with 
them the area of the sacristy, and that 
was all. 


IT MIGHT interest readers of this 
publication to have extracts from two 
of the earliest documents, two directives 
sent to the architects by the monks in 
order to explain what was needed but 
not how it was needed. 

The style. We wish the architects to 
use contemporary methods and style 
and yet keep in mind the traditional 
character of a monastic foundation. The 
family spirit needs to be emphasized in 
both monastery and school. The ma- 
terial should be lasting but not lavish. 

The church should be geographically 
and psychologically central to the whole 
plan. The monastery should be on one 
side and the school on another side of 
the church. The high altar should be 
central to the church, so that the monks 
and all the boys may be as near the altar 
as is fitting. If possible the church should 
be oriented east and west. It will proba- 
bly prove an advantage to have the 
monks’ choir behind the altar. It is use- 
ful for a church to have a crypt. 

Later, in May 1956, a further mem- 
orandum was written. One of its pages 
was headed ‘“‘The Church.” The follow- 
ing are extracts. 

“This should be central to the whole 
layout and dominate the scene. The 
high altar should be the center of the 
picture. A two-sided altar. The monks’ 
choir should be behind the altar. All 
those in the nave and transepts should 
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be able to see the high altar and feel 
that they are part of the action being 
performed. 

“Side altars. Some could be located in 
the crypt, if that element of churches 
were thought convenient structurally. A 
crypt has its uses religiously, providing 
a minor church within the big church, 
sufficiently near and yet cut off. 

**A church serves not only a practical 
purpose, that of housing a number of 
people for a united act, it also serves a 
higher purpose, that of raising the wor- 
shippers’ minds and hearts to considera- 
tion and love of their Creator and 
Savior. 

‘‘T venture to suggest that all the arts 
should be brought in, to aid the builder 
in this aim: the stained glass maker, the 
sculptor, the painter. For instance, the 
stations of the cross should have their 
appointed place in the original design, 
the theme of the windows, the carving 
on capitals or ambos or pulpit or screen. 
The place of the main crucifix must be 
assigned. ‘“‘But the very shape of the 
building has its effects on the thought of 
the faithful, a horizontal effect, keeping 
one down to earth; a vertical one, turn- 
ing one away from self. And yet at the 
same time the lines should lead to ne 
main altar. 

*‘Again tentatively, it seems to me 
that whichever style or form that does 
all these things best should be used. At 
the same time we should not outrage 
the sense of the fitting.” 


Design of Saint Louis 
Priory and School 


Gyo OBATA * 


THE ARCHITECT 


ROM OUR earliest meeting with 

the members of the monastic com- 
munity, we were impressed with their 
desire for the highest excellence in the 
monastery and school building program. 
This was naturally a tremendous chal- 
lenge to us — to come up with a ‘solu- 
tion to meet their high standards. It 
was made clear to us that we would 
have complete creative freedom to do 
the building in the materials and meth- 


* A member of the firm of architects — Hell- 
muth, Obata and Kassabaum. 


ods of our times. They felt their tradi- 
tion called for the architecture to be of 
its own age. 

As we began this project there were 
certain design elements we wanted to 
try to fulfill: 

1. We wanted to establish a clear, 
concise master plan for the ultimate 
development of the total site. 

2. . . . to design this master plan in 
terms of the whole complex of relation- 
ships between groups of buildings as 
well as between one building and an- 
other. We were also concerned with 
spaces between and around buildings 
and with their relationship to the 
ground. 

. to use the light as a design 
element through skylights, courtyards, 
screen walls, and through stained glass 
with its color and texture. 

4... . to use the best of contem- 
porary art throughout the project — 
stained glass, metallic screen, mosaic, 
tapestry, painting, sculpture, etc. 

5. We knew that one building in the 
total project — the church — was to be 
the focal point and required a stronger 
visual accent, to distinguish it from the 
other buildings and make it visible 
from the surrounding countryside. 


Master plan 


In THE development of the master 
plan we tried to site each building 
group in its best setting and to follow 
the existing natural land contours. The 
church and monastic area were placed 
on a slightly raised platform on the 
highest hilltop, with the upper school 
and the junior school on the other two 
adjoining hilltops overlooking a central 
lake. The gymnasium and the playing 
fields and the future housing area were 
set apart from the three major building 
groups on lower areas. We tried to make 
use of the spaces formed between and 
around the buildings as a unifying fea- 
ture in the over-all design. We feel that 
the scale and character of the spaces — 
gradually increasing in carefully planned 
steps from intimate courtyards to great 
plaza — will relate the plan elements 
in effective manner. The monastic build- 
ings have small intimate courts, as well 
as a large secluded garden and even 
larger plaza for the church. The school, 
too, has small courts through the central 
area, as well as the courts formed be- 
tween the classroom wings. Each group- 
ing of buildings — the monastery, the 
two schools — also form the great court 
around the lake. 


The site of the building groupings, 
as seen from the main approach drive, 
was considered in this master plan. As 
one drives up to the monastic area 
there is a lake formed along a curving 
roadway. The monastery and the 
church will stand out clearly at the top 
of a gently rising slope. 


The church 


"THE CHURCH has proved to be the 
most absorbing problem from the stand- 
point of architectural study. We knew 
from the outset that an important con- 
sideration, in addition to the require- 
ment of focal dominance, was the need 
for a plan which would bring a sizable 
monastic choir and a lay congregation 
into close relationship during the serv- 
ices. After studying closely a number of 
plan shapes, a circular church with a 
central altar was adopted as being best 
fitted to the needs of a monastic church. 
With the altar in the center, the monas- 
tic choir is placed on one side and on the 
other, grouped around the sanctuary, 
the boys of the school and the lay 
visitors. All worshippers are thus brought 
close to the central altar, and a height- 
ened sense of participation in the service 
is achieved. We also found that the 
circular plan was well suited to the need 
for numerous small altars for the monks’ 
private masses. As the plan evolved, we 
placed these in the outer of three con- 
centric circles. Just inward of these 
chapels is a circulation passage (an 
ambulatory), separated by a perforated 
metal screen from the nave itself, which 
forms the next circle. And in the center, 
the altar. 

A difficulty often encountered in cir- 
cular church plans is lack of the cus- 
tomary axis. As the floor plan shows — 
page 60 this has been overcome by the 
strong axial effect of the main entrance 
doors, the altar, and the abbot’s throne, 
and further reinforced by the ambos 
and the arrangement of seating in the 
nave and choir. Thus we feel that while 
a circular plan may often prove unsatis- 
factory in the typical parish church it 
has worked out particularly well for the 


particular needs of this monastic church. | 


In regard to the structural system and 
form of the church, it followed directly 
from the plan itself once that was estab-. 
lished and agreed upon. We consulted 
with the well-known Italian engineer, 
Pier Luigi Nervi and determined that 
an actual circle, rather than a polygon 
would offer great advantages in struc- 
tural simplicity. The parabolic cross- 


Saint Louis Priory and Schoo! 


Creve Coeur, Missouri. 

Dom Columba Cary—Elwes, O S B, prior. 

Hellmuth, Obata and Kassabaum, architects. 

Structural engineers were Paul Weidlinger for the church 
and John P. Nix on other buildings. Pier Luigi Nervi was 
consulting engineer on the church. The landscape archi- 
tects are Hideo Sasaki and associates. The mechanical 
engineer is Harold Brehm. 


The structure of the church consists of a series of steep, thin 
conoidal shells which are connected at the fop by rein- 
forced concrete rings. The same structure is repeated once 
more for the upper tier in a small scale, upon which the 
tower of similar construction is supported. Each of the 
three units is considered an independent structure with 
hinges at its support. The individual conoidal shells act as 
ribs of a space frame leaning against the circular ring. 
The structure is analyzed for dead load, live load and 
wind ‘pressure. (Paul Weidlinger, structural engineers). 


"The most striking building we saw, one both simple and 
majestic, with both grace and power, was the airport 
building of Saint Louis. We decided that the architects 
responsible for this building were the ones we were look- 


ing for.” (The client). 


The church and monastery group 
are on a platform with a stone 
wall to set the buildings off from 
the surrounding land. They will 
siand out clearly at the top of 
a gently rising slope. 


The monastic buildings have small 
intimate courts, with a larger gar- 
den and a plaza for the church. 
The scale and character of the 
spaces will relate the plan ele- 
ments in effective manner. 


suk 


The outer ring consists of twenty arches 
about twenty-one feet high. Over the 
nave area rises the second ring to give 
more height and light to that area. The 
final and highest ring of arches is di- 
rectly over the sanctuary and altar, 
emphasizing its importance. 


The parabolic section of the entire 
church structure and the projecting 
parabolic arches in concentric rings 
logically fulfill the form implied by the 
circular plan. 


The architects remark: We feel there 
is a tremendous opportunity within the 
church to create an atmosphere with 
the highest spiritual values. We want to 
use the best of contemporary art— 
stained glass, metallic screens, mosaic, 
tapestry, painting, sculpiure.” 


Outer ring of arches indicating the opportunity 
for a creative treatment of glass areas. The 


screen might be of metal. 
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The location of the altars in the outer area wishaoneraeay serene 
of the church will present problems which [i'™ 
can be solved in an imaginative manner. 


See articles, pages 48. . . 


The classrooms, in four double- 
loaded corridor wings, will be 
constructed with folded plate 
concrete ceilings to add a sense 
of height to each room. The 
folded plates meet over the cor- 
ridor to form a gable skylight to 
ke the curse off the usually 


Church of Saint Canute the Duke, 
at Kongens Lyngby, a suburb north of Copenhagen, 


Denmark. 
The Reverend Thomas King, pastor. 
Carl R. Frederiksen, architect. 


The church is located on a corner site in a new resi- 
dential area and is added to an existing building 
containing the rectory, gymnasium and school. 
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The baptistry. The font is a gilt bowl of 


simple design. 


A terrace in front of the church allows for a 
layout of flowers and trees. The square, as well 
as the terraces and approach ramps are of rein- 
forced concrete. The plan of the church in a 
quite simple manner is based on the liturgical 
requirements. The altar is facing the east. Near 
the entrance is the mortuary chapel. The location 
of the altar allows the celebrant to face the 
congregation at Mass. In order that the people 
may take part in the christening ceremony the 
baptistry has been located next to the choir. 

The construction generally is of reinforced 
concrete. Northern and southern facades are 
frame construction of reinforced concrete filled 
in with insulating light-weight concrete. The lower 
part of the facade is a wall of natural deal 
boards bent at right angles round the columns, 
a system of construction which produces external 
as well as internal recesses and also yields a 
tinge of “warmer” materials. The roof is a steel 
lattice girder construction resting upon detached 
columns. 

The ceiling is of wood. The choir is illuminated 
by a big window in the south facade. The window 
is built up in bays, from floor to ceiling and from 
wall to wall. The bays are filled with glass of 
different colors so that the light on the altar is 
varied. 

The baptistry is illuminated from a “'saucer- 
dome” above the font. All walls in the interior. 
of the building are of porous concrete, jointed 
and whitewashed—this produces a homegeneous 
texture. The floor is of greyish black tiles. The 
heating system is in the floor. 

Above the altar of the Blessed Virgin is an 
ornamentation of reflecting, colored glass. The 
confessionals are located in the recesses on the 
northern facade and the space between them 
is made up of a glass mosaic depicting the Pase 
sion. Benches are of pine, with steel supports. 
The lighting fixtures are of copper, which give 
a warm light. The wood facing of the aisle walls 
are illuminated by means of wall brackets. The 
larger fixtures in the nave are also of copper. 
By means of a double cone the light may be 
varied, either a strong light downward or a 


faint light upward. 


See 
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tt |. and likewise of the fishes as much 
as they would.”’ Saint John vi. ii. 


A sculptural interpretation of Christ multiplying the loaves 
and fishes. Marie Zoe Greene, sculptor. 


"The lines of the figure compel the eye around the figure, 
probably to the right, so that very soon, it has circled the 
figure from any point. 

“The figure was designed to be intimately related to the 
ground, to stand on a base, possibly of fieldstone, not more 
than nine inches high so that the total height would not be 
much greater ihan that of any adult who might come up fo it. 


“If successful, the work of the sculptor is an evocation which 
will never cease to enchant, and for those who can hear the 
song it may ensure, over and over, af almost any moment, 
thai sweet unexpected catching of the astonished breath.” 
From the sculptor’s own description. 


S2e article on page 45. 
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Statues of two-inch slate slabs. 


Tomas Penning, sculptor 


Our Lady of Sorrows 


Jesus meets His mother 
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The past welcomes the present! 


The Crucified Christ (plate 10 The Passion of Christ) 
The Birth of Christ (plate 6 Christmas) 

The Resurrection of the Dead (plate 11 The Angel) 
The Annunciation (plate 4 Christmas) 


Hommage before the Lamb (plate 4 The Apocalypse 
of Saint John) 


Saint John (plate 8 The Evangelists) 


See review on page 64 
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1. Church 2. Guests 3. Administra- 
tion 4. Refectory 5. Elder monks 
6. Calefactory 7. Infirmary 8. Li- 
brary 9. Novitiate 10. Lay brothers 
11. Classrooms 12. Science class- 
rooms 13. Library 14. Administra- 
tion and multipurpose room 15. Au- 
ditorium 16. Music, art and shops 
17. Gymnasium 18. Lower school 
19. Faculty housing 20. Dormitories 
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“The simple cell room size of 11x17 was used as a construction module throughout the monastic building 
group.” The Architect 


sections of the entire structure and the 
projecting parabolic arches in concen- 
tric rings seemed to us logically to fulfill 
the form implied by the plan. 

The outer chapel and circulation 
rings consists of twenty parabolic arches 
about twenty-one feet high. At the nave 
area rises the ‘second ring of twenty 
arches, to give more height and light 
in that area. The final and highest ring 
of arches is directly over the sanctuary 


and altar, emphasizing the importance 
of that area. In studying the church in 
model form, we discovered that the 
circular plan and parabolic arches com- 
bine to produce many interesting visual 
assets. For example, as one walks along 
the outer passageway, the arches change 
continuously as they meet the eye. This 
is similar to the element of surprise that 
one sees driving along a curving road or 
canoeing around a bend in a river. 


I feel that there is a tremendous op- 
portunity in the church to create an 
atmosphere with the highest spiritual 
values. We are carefully studying all of 
the features in the design that will 
realize this feeling. The arches will be 
filled with stained glass whose color, 
texture, and degree of translucency will 
give us a wide range of possibility for 
the control of light. The screen separat- 
ing the passageway from the nave will 
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"We wanted to establish a clear, concise master plan for the ultimate development of the total site . . . in 
terms of the whole complex of relationships between groups of buildings as well as between one building 


and another.” The Architect 


be of metal, to create a visual separation 
for the worshippers in the nave. The 
screen behind the monastic community 
will be higher, to create a stronger 
visual background for the altar as one 
enters the chapel from the west. 

The artificial lighting must not in 
any way detract from the structural 
beauty of the space. We are studying 
the possibility of indirect spotlighting 


from the top of the screen. Another . 


possibility may be a system of delicate 
lighting fixtures suspended from the 
structural rings at the nave and the 
sanctuary ring of arches. 

The mechanical heating system will 
also be completely free of the thin shells. 
It will be a forced air system distributed 
under the periphery windows along the 
first ring of arches. Additional air supply 
will come from small vertical duct col- 


umns which will be integrated with the 
decorative screen along the passageway. 
The bottom ten feet height of the 
church, or the “‘living zone,”’ therefore, 
will be well supplied with air. The 
return will be from the risers of the 
sanctuary in the center. 

The boiler room will be located in the 
two-story monastic building, and a pipe 
trench will bring the heat to a basement 
fan-room. 


The monastery 


‘THE ENTIRE monastic group is set 
on a platform with a stone wall along its 
sides to set it off from the surrounding 
land. It is essentially a hollow rectangle 
of low one-story buildings around a 
church set in a plaza. The main two- 
story monastic building forms another 


secluded garden for the monks. By using 
triangular skylights over the double- 
loaded corridors, small garden courts 
between the units and screen walls, 
light will be used as an important ele- 
ment of design as one walks through the 
buildings. It will come from above, it 
will bring in the garden view and will 


be broken up into patterns by the screen _ 


wall. Stained glass will also be used to 
add color and texture to the light. 

The simple cell room, eleven by sev- 
enteen feet, was used as a construction 
module throughout the monastic build- 
ing group. The main two-story mon- 
astery building will contain the library, 
calefactory, and classrooms for the 
monks on the lower floor. On the upper 
level will be the individual monks’ cells. 

The concrete floor and roof are can- 
tilevered to form a balcony, as well as a 
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sun shade for each floor. A decorative 
tile-screen wall on the edge of the slab 
will also give some feeling of seclusion 
and sun protection to the cells. This 
unit ts now under construction. 


The school 


SHE SCHOOL was designed with the 
common areas grouped around a cen- 
tral core. At one end are the noisy ele- 
ments — music, art, shop, and audi- 
torium — and at the other end the 
quieter library. The offices and special 
meeting areas are in the center. 

The library overlooks the lake, and, 
because of the fall of the land, there is a 
quiet shaded meditation terrace pro- 
vided below. As one walks through the 
central core there are two small garden 
courtyards lighting the rooms and pas- 
sageway. The classrooms are in four 
double-loaded corridor wings. The class- 
rooms will be constructed with a folded 
plate concrete ceiling, to add a sense of 


height to each room. The folded plates 
meet over the corridor to form a gable 
skylight, taking the curse off the usually 
dark double-loaded corridor. 


The gymnasium 
THE GYMNASIUM was based on 
the idea of a single triangular roof truss, 
to reduce the one-hundred-foot-square 
building span by half so that a simple 
bar joist system could be used to roof 
the area. The triangular truss rests on 
four concrete piers at the end walls of 
the building. The truss is also glazed to 
form a skylight, so that the gymnasium 
will be naturally lighted. There are 
additional high windows on the two 
side walls to balance the central sky- 
light. Cost comparisons of this system 
with six other methods of spanning the 
gymnasium roof revealed this to be the 
most economical. The locker and shower 
wing is separated from the gymnasium 
so that these facilities can be expanded. 


On Frank Lloyd Wright* 


BARRY ByRNE 


RT OF A VITAL type is the prod- 
uct and expression of the indi- 
vidual, of the initial and not acquired 
characteristics of the artist’s personality. 
The acquired characteristics, in such an 
instance, are usually the armor an artist 
has added as a protective covering, a 
shield between the real self and a world 
that would take a sadistic pleasure in 
marring that real self, or of cutting it 
down to the world’s more material, 
standardized dimensions. 

These initial characteristics of a valid 
artist’s personality are his instinctive 
equipment, and it is this instinctive, 
initial equipment, the artist’s natural 
endowment to be explicit, which, when 
expressed in his art gives an artist his 
position in the creative category. With- 
out it he would be only another manu- 


*Being a review of A TESTAMENT, by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. New York. Horizon 
Press, Inc. $12.50. 


facturer of artistic effects, a purveyor of 
current, superficial modes, equally su- 
perficial and lacking in consequence, be 
they re-hashing of Byzantine modes in 
the religious, decorative arts, or the use 
of the current mode of architectural 
modernism, dominated as the character 
of this last is by commercial advertising. 

In the architectural work of a great 
artist, such as Frank Lloyd Wright, it is 
the innate personality with its inevitable 
inequalities that one sees. In this case, 
as in that of any valid artist, the style 
is the man. What such an artist writes, 
therefore, is only of relative importance; 
the importance lies rather in what he 
does in architecture, for writing is, after 
all, a contrived affair and only the 
literary great ones escape the evils of 
contrived composition, of an edifice of 
words, not instinctive but in contrast 
merely effective. 

The ideas of a writer are, in any case, 
literary ones and the gap between litera- 


ture, the graphic arts, and architecture 
has not been, and probably cannot be, 
successfully bridged. There can be rela- 
tionship between these very different 
artistic media but it is then only a rela- 
tionship of sympathetic association. 
This is worth noting in view of the cur- 
rent use of the statement “‘religious art 
is visual theology” which possesses all 
the inaccuracy of wordy effectiveness 
and actually, in the practice of art, has 
no meaning that bears on the process of 
the creation of art. It, rather, is like a 
*‘selling’? type of slogan which suggests 
not so much the artist as the salesman. 

I have already said that in the case of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, as in that of any 
authentic artist, the style is the man. If 
that concluded all that was to be said 
of this great artistic personage, it would 
be enough, for architects of like calibre 
have been rare indeed. As it is, archi- 
tectural history could now well be writ- 
ten on a before and after Frank Lloyd 
Wright basis, so world-wide and per- 
vading has been the influence of his 
architectural ideas and style on current 
architecture. 

In the majority of cases, this has been 
a stylistic influence and correspondingly 
of little final consequence. In the more 
profound work of some architects, how- 
ever, there appears to be a sense, or 
knowledge, of the contribution made by 
Frank Lloyd Wright to the restoration 
of the fundamental basis of all archi- 
tecture. It is this basic contribution, one 
that returned architectural design to a 
concept of the expression, in a building’s 
exterior mass and detail, of interior en- 
closed space, which is Mr Wright’s great 
contribution to the architecture of all 
time. His style is his own; what I have 
here indicated as his greatest achieve- 
ment is, in contrast, universal in its 
potentialities. 

If we ever succeed in escaping from 
the treadmill of style, be that traditional 
or modern, and both are destructive to 
the degree the so-called styles are objec- 
tive rather than resultant, a new and 
vital architecture may appear. This, 
then, will have no particular connection 
with the current obsession with glass 
shop fronts as thematic material for the 
design of entire buildings, nor of 
churches that bespeak not so much reli- 
gion as they do a gadget-like preoccupa- 
tion with buildings as a type of adver- 
tising. 

While this short article was requested 
as a comment on Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
recently published Testament it is likely, 
in indicating what I regard as basic to 
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any consideration of writing by an archi- 
tect such as Mr Wright, that I have, to 
some extent, digressed. If that is the 
case, I will weakly blame the stimulus of 
my erstwhile master, to whom I owe an 
incalculable debt, and whose basic 
achievement, in the field of architecture, 
I regard as epoch-making. 


Recent Publications 


ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE — HOW 
TO LOOK AT ARCHITECTURE. By 
Bruno Kevi. New York. Horizon Press. 
$7.50 | 

The history of the development of 
Italian art is the history of individual 
movements intimately related to a par- 
ticular region. In contemporary Italian 
architecture Bruno Zevi, a Roman critic 
and architect, has created for himself a 
strong position within a circle of Roman 
colleagues as a proponent of “‘organic” 
architecture — Zevi’s concept of the 
fulfillment of modern architecture. In 
sympathy with Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Zevi has consistently challenged the 
influence of the more rationally com- 
prehensible “‘international’’ and ‘‘func- 
tional” movements (he feels this is the 
core of Milanese architecture) as limit- 
ing its own growth. 

In this book, which has had several 
printings in Italy, Zevi discusses what 
is undoubtedly the essential performance 
of architecture at its best: the artful 
articulation of space. 

The author’s first task is to point out 
the inadequacy, and indeed the Harm, 
which results from “‘reading”’ architec- 
ture too rigidly from drawings and 
photographs. At best, two-dimensional 
representation is a poor indication of the 
play of space, and overemphasizes archi- 
tecture’s secondary essense: massing, 
decoration, materials, etc. 

Zevi then demonstrates the charac- 
terization of space by such qualities as 
dimensional limits, degree of enclosure 
or openness, and the degree of continu- 
ity with other related spaces. So in- 
formed, we are conducted on a survey 
of the history of architecture as space. 

Greek architecture is seen as the 
articulation of exterior space — the 
great atmosphere of blue sky, azure sea, 
and ever-present jutting landscape. 
Greek buildings are never overwhelm- 
ingly large, but are so sculpturally 
assertive that they act as focal parame- 
ters to their surroundings. 


The Romans borrowed the forms of 
Greece, added their own technology, 
and employed their architecture to give 
expression to the supremacy of their 
imperialism. Roman buildings were so 
huge and heavy that they overwhelmed 
space. Roman architecture, like Danish 
cheese, sometimes makes too much of 
itself. 

In early Christian architecture space 
is again asserted. Here the solid sub- 
stances of a building are the modulators 
of a quietly dynamic arena, the stage of 
related religious functions. 

Byzantine architecture, as a parallel, 
is a dynamic, excited, bubbling of ex- 
panding spaces articulated by myriads 
of shell-like domes whose emphasis is 
further underlined by myriads of glitter- 
ing mosaics. 

The renaissance, as an age of reasoned 
understanding, evolved architectural 
space into a clearly discernable and 
unified statement whose articulation 
by column, arch, and dome reads as a 
code. 

The baroque over-formalized an over- 
fluid spatial continuity and perhaps, as 
does Roman architecture, makes too 
much of itself for the modern eye. 

So Zevi continues to sketch our spa- 
tial way through the major epochs of 
Western architecture. And once oriented, 
we are further provided with a discus- 
sion of the more familiar language of 
architectural dialectic: economics, cli- 
mate, technology, line, color — the 
whole gamut of forces which give im- 
petus and character to a culture. 

There is an extensive, derogatory, and 
irrelevant bibliography in this book, 
which is more annoying than interesting. 
Zevi is not original in his thinking and 
should have acknowledged the real 
sources of his admirable zest. 

His critical attitudes towards modern 
architecture are found to be hints that 
cubist (formalistic), constructivist (tech- 
nologistic), and rational (polemic rid- 
den) influences threaten to emphasize 
substantive form over spatial content. 
This I find unfortunate and inaccurate, 
for these were part of the foundation 
from which the architecture of today 
has grown with so much promise. 

Over all, Zevi has succeeded in his 
task and must be commended for giving 
clarification to the feeling for space 
which modern, albeit less vociferous, 
architects have reestablished. 

To Catholic readers much is here 
pertinent. For the history of architecture 
is largely a history of the Church, whose 
achievements can easily be misunder- 


stood when stone rather than space is 
seen. 
The arena of our spirit and our daily 
lives is space, and it is architecture 
which gives space its meaningful articu- 
lation. 
Pau Davin SPREIREGEN 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


NATIVE GENIUS IN ANONYMOUS 
ARCHITECTURE. By Sibyl Moholy- 
Nagy. New York. The Horizon Press. $7.50. 

In 1910 Frank Lloyd Wright wrote 
“The true basis for any serious study of 
the art of architecture still lies in these 
indigenous, more humble buildings 
everywhere that are to architecture 
what folklore is to literature or folk song 
to music... .” Mr Wright touched 
upon a subject that is still almost totally 
neglected in the literature of architec- 
ture. For her fourth book, the first 
specifically on architecture, Sibyl Mo- 
holy-Nagy, widow of the noted painter, 
photographer, and founder of the Insti- 
tute of Design in Chicago, treats with 
great perception these indigenous build- 
ings that constitute the folklore of 
architecture. 

By photographs, drawings, and de- 
scriptive annotation, she relates with 
the fascination of a twice-told tale the 
saga of the native builder as he rendered 
his structures in adobe, stone, logs, and 
grass. Selected examples are from the 
east-coast and southwest regions of the 
United States, Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean; most of the photographs were 
taken by the author. 

Anonymous architecture is contrasted 
with “‘pre-designed” or ‘‘technological” 
building by the frankness of its expres- 
sion. The native builder, relying on local 
materials and skills, arrived at a form 
suitable to his specific functional and 
site problems, regardless of the accepted 
taste canons of the day and with an 
absence of all but structural ornamenta- 
tion. The quality of genius came never 
in imitating, but in transposing. With a 
sense of ‘“‘brauch,”’ translated from Ger- 
man by the author as “‘usage and ob- 
servance,”’ he erected by “modifying 
that which was inherited and transpos- 
ing that which was given.”’ His archi- 
tecture has been defined not so much 
by the possession of certain characteris- 
tics as by the tendency to emphasize 
them. 

Among the selected examples, par- 
ticularly outstanding is the account of 
the great stone fortress La Feriére, in 
Haiti, the massive work built by Henry 
Christophe, second emperor of the Ne- 
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gro State, who could neither read nor 
write, nor had ever in his life seen a 
European fortress. Ingenious too were 
the solutions of the Haitian peasants in 
building their crude huts designed to 
utilize the slightest breeze for ventila- 
tion. 

The skill of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
is shown by the evolution of their barns, 
and by the economic skill of their wood- 
cutters at Ephrata, Pennsylvania, in 
building the Cloisters, the structure 
with the curious celling height of five 
feet eight inches. A lumberman’s cabin 
in the northwest is viewed as a timeless 
rendering of the Greek Megaron build- 
ing, the prototype of the pitched roof, 
ridge pole, and kingpost structure. 

It is regrettable in a work so de- 
pendent on visual interpretation that 
the quality of photographic reproduc- 
tions should be so poor — despite the 
obvious economic advantage. The great 
value of the book, however, lies in the 
focus it brings to an all but unknown 
phase of architecture and the keen 
analysis of the examples selected. 

Davw J. HurLEY 
New York City 


PAINTING AND REALITY. By Etienne 
Gilson. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the 
Fine Arts for 1955. Bollingen Series, XX XV- 
4. New York. Pantheon. $7.50. 

The title of this book, Painting and 
Reality, accurately reflects the author’s 
intention: ‘“To ask philosophical ques- 
tions on what he happens. to know 
about a certain art.”’? Professor Gilson, 
whose own philosophy is an uncom- 
promising realism, asks himself what he, 
as a philosopher, can learn from paint- 
ing. For just as a philosopher can ask 
philosophical questions about the na- 
ture of science, history, or religion, so 
too can he philosophize about the 
meaning and nature of art. Refresh- 
ingly, unlike many others who philoso- 
phize about art, Professor Gilson refuses 
to prejudge his subject with an a priort 
set of rules deduced from his own 
metaphysics. Faithful to the manner of 
his master, Thomas Aquinas, Professor 
Gilson submits his mind to the reality he 
seeks to understand — in this case paint- 
ings themselves and the creative ex- 
perience of painting as it has been 
recounted to us by those who practice 
the art. | 

To investigate a work of art as a 
philosopher means in the first place to 
consider its reality as a being. In the 
opening chapter, therefore, Professor 
Gilson delineates the kind of existence 


proper to a painting as against other 
artistic productions such as music or 
poetry. Insisting, too, that an act cannot 
be divorced from its operation, he comes 
down hard on what he calls the ‘‘men- 
talist’’ interpretation of art; the view, 
that is, that the work of art comes to 
completion in the intellect of the artist, 
and that its material embodiment is 
something incidental and secondary. 
The art of the painter, on the contrary, 
exists in the artist’s hand at the same 
time as in his head: ‘““The art of the 
painter is an art of the whole man.”’ 

In following chapters, the writer deals 
with paintings from the standpoint of 
their individuality, their durability, 
their mortality — from the standpoint 
of their matter, in short. He points out 
that from the standpoint of material 
causality the artist must recognize the 
limitations as well as the possibilities of 
his medium; he should not, for example, 
try to make paint behave like stone or 
metal. 

A discussion in the third chapter on 
authenticity makes the interesting point 
that part of the actual experiencing of a 
work of art (as apart from the abstract 
consideration of artistic merit) involves 
peripheral qualities such as “rarity, 
antiquity, historical ties with famous 
artists or with brilliant periods in the 
history of art’? — qualities which, al- 
though not of the essence of a work of 
art, nevertheless form part of the esthetic 
experience with which we respond to 
the work. When a work of art is proved 
to be a fake, these peripheral qualities 
vanish, and the hitherto-revered canvas, 
although physically unchanged, in- 
stantly loses a great deal of its value and 
esthetic appeal. * 

The attempt to get at the essential in 
the work of painting leads the author 
into a discussion of the formal element 
of the work. This is followed by the con- 
sideration of the painter as maker. The 
treatment of the problem of the end of 
the work is climaxed by a profound and 
wise chapter on Imitation and Creation, 
a chapter which stresses the fact that the 
principal end of a painting is not to 
mirror some other reality but rather to 
bring new beings into the realm of na- 
ture. The author suggests that works 
whose primary function is to represent 
something in nature, to image it, should 
be called “‘pictures,’ with the word 
‘painting’ being reserved for works 
which are intended to realize new forms 
in matter. It is one of the triumphs of 
modern art, he maintains, that it has 
been able to free painting from the 


distraction of representation: ‘“There is 
no point in adding to reality images of 
natural beings, which, precisely because 
they are but its images, add nothing to 
reality. What really matters is to turn 
out not an image but a thing; not to 
add an image to reality, but a reality to 
reality.” 

The distinction between ‘‘picture”’ 
and “‘painting” has interesting implica- 
tions for the religious artist. Modern re- 
ligious art has also shared in the struggle 
to achieve purity of form. But since reli- 
gious art has the function of teaching or 
recalling religious realities, it cannot 
completely free itself of representational 
elements. The modern religious painter 
can meet this problem in two ways. 
First, he can “‘. . . substitute for the 
subject to be represented certain plastic 
equivalents of its meaning. The difh- 
culty then is for the painter to remain 
readable without becoming imitational. 
The usual way to meet this difficulty is 
to insert, in the plastic form, at least 
some fragments of representational ele- 
ments that direct the mind of the on- 
looker toward the intelligible meaning 
of the plastic forms at stake.”’ A second 
way is ‘‘. . . to resort to the genre of 
painting in which art is less hampered 
by the nonplastic elements of the reality 
it has to express — namely, still life.”’ 
Manessier’s Crown of Thorns and the 
Audincourt church’s stained glass col- 
lection of Leger’s ‘‘religious still lifes” 
are instances of the latter. 

In the final superb chapter, which 
piles climax on climax, Professor Gilson 
treats of the significance of modern 
painting, pointing out that modern art 
has restored to painting its primitive 
function, “‘. . . which is to continue 
through man the creative function of 
nature.” For the Christian artist this 
means that he can “. . . join in the 
praise of God by co-operation with His 
creative power and by increasing, to the 
extent that man can do so, the sum total 
of being and beauty in the world.” 

Close to a hundred plates illustrate 
the text of this well-made book. There 
is an appendix containing illustrative 
excerpts from the writings of Reynolds, 
Delacroix, Juan Gris, and Eric Gill. A 
useful bibliography completes the work. 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN 
Fordham University 
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FARBIGE BUCHMALEREI AUS DEM 
FRUHEN MITTELALTER. A series of 
art books edited by Pater Dr Frowin Os- 
lender of Maria Laach Abbey. Hamburg. 
Friedrich Wittig Verlag. The following 
books in this series have been published to 
date: 1. Die Botschaft Der Buchmalerei 
(1956) by Lothar Schreyer. 2. Genesis 
(1956) by Albrecht Goes. 3. Das Antlitz 
Christi (7956) by Frowin Oslender and 
Lothar Schreyer. 4. Weihnachten, by Hans 
Asmussen. 5. Christi Passion (1956) by 
Walter Dirks. 6. Ostern (1957) by Bishop 
Wilhelm Stahlin. 7. Die Offenbarung Des 
Johannes (1955) by Gertrude Schiller. 
8. Evangelisten (1955) by Lothar Schreyer. 
g. Engel (7957) by Wolfgang Krénig. 
ro. Irische Miniaturen (1957) by Paul 
Wilhelm Wenger. These books can be pur- 
chased from George Wittenborn, Inc., 1018 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Numbers 
1 to 9, $2.00 each. Number 10, $2.50. 


Twentieth century research has re- 
moved nearly every obstacle to precise 
and detailed understanding of the mid- 
dle ages. In the world of scholarship at 
least the dark ages have been so com- 
pletely illumined that they may truly be 
called the ages of light. This present 
series of booklets, edited by Dom Frowin 
Oslender of Maria Laach, brings to 
light a way of comprehending the full 
meaning of religious art during the 
middle ages. 

The story behind these booklets is 
compelling. Dom Frowin has long been 
interested in the ancient illuminated 
manuscripts produced by monks and 
used in liturgical worship. The pictures 
which accompanied the written text 
were of special interest to him insofar 
as they were so intimately associated 
with Holy Writ itself that they were a 
part of the official books of the Church. 
Their diminutive size, however, re- 
quired special methods of enlargement 
and color reproduction. Shortly after 
the last war Dom Frowin experimented 
quite successfully with colored film in 
the reproduction of thirty-six pictures 
from the Codex Egberti, by the Reichenau 
monks Kerald and Heribert. With such 
encouragement a scholar has no peace. 
He organized his researches into a sys- 
tematic method of reproducing faith- 
fully the major works of illumination in 
the ancient manuscripts. Almost provi- 
dentially, Monsieur J. Cain, director- 
general of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris, visited Maria Laach on his way 
home from imprisonment in a concen- 
tration camp. This was the beginning of 
the happy story of the editing of these 


excellent brochures (cf. Almanach auf 
das Jahr des Hernn 1956, art. “Scriptura 
illuminata,”’? by Dom Frowin Oslender. 
Friedrich Wittig Verlag, Hamburg). 

These newly published book-paint- 
ings are one of the more exciting discov- 
eries of our times. By means of color 
photography thousands of miniatures 
may now be reproduced in such manner 
that all may see them as a whole, with 
sufficient enlargement to appreciate 
their meaning and depth. The series 
really allows a new insight into an eight- 
hundred-year period, extending from 
late antiquity through Celtic and Ger- 
manic art to Carolingian and Ottonian 
times. The selection of colored pictures 
from the liturgical books of the middle 
ages allows the modern artist a look into 
a new and scarcely known world. Pic- 
ture and word, art and theology are one 
reality in these manuscripts. The early 
monks included nothing arbitrary or 
meaningless in their works. Line, color, 
composition, and choice of material to 
be portrayed effectuate a well-rounded 
presentation of Christian culture and 
theology. 

Should artist or reader desire to ac- 
quaint himself with this vast presenta- 
tion, we believe that the analytical and 
comprehensive introduction of Lothar 
Schreyer, Die Botschaft der Buchmaleret, 
is to be recommended. This little book, 
of only one hundred and forty four 
pages, is extraordinarily well written for 
both layman and professional. We may 
say, simply, that it answers briefly and 
concisely just what we should like to 
know about this field of graphic art. 

The first chapter is concerned with 
the history and style of the manuscript 
paintings. The treatment is thorough and 
concise, yet the style of writing is pleas- 
ing and orderly. An appendix in the 
back summarizes the relationship of 
church and secular history with Chris- 
tian art from the third to the eleventh 
centuries (pp. 130-137). In itself, this 
appendix is an example of the author’s 
acumen. The second and third chapters 
are expertly coordinate; one treats of 
Christian revelation and teaching by 
means of pictures, the other undertakes 
the delicate and important analysis of 
the relationship of art and prayer. The 
last chapter applies the principle of 
history, theology, and art to the analysis 
of each individual illustration used in 
the book as a sample of manuscript 
liturgical art. With this pedagogic aid, 
the reader can become very proficient 
in his appreciation and understanding 
of mediaeval illustration. 


In‘our opinion the development of 
the theme of Christian revelation and 
theology of art in the second and third 
chapters is a real contribution towards 
the understanding of what today is 
often called ‘‘sacred art.’”? We must re- 
member that even today the picture- 
theology of Saint Augustine, with its 
deep comprehension of the Word and 
the analogia entis, the analogy of being, is 
basic to any appreciation of church art 
(cf. De Trinitate, x1, xv). Christ the 
Word, God and man, is the ultimate 
end of both theology and art. The Old 
and New Testaments, indeed all reality 
and being, are manifestations of the 
creative work of the Trinity through, 
with, and in Christ. This is the meaning 
which must be manifested by the forms 
and colors produced by the human art- 
ist if a work is to be referred to as 
*sacred.”? The purpose of such works of 
human art elevated and inspired by 
divine grace is to cause the onlooker to 
go beyond the physical lines, forms, and 
colors of the object to prayer and even 
contemplation of the invisible God, 
Who by the “happy fault” of Adam 
became man in order to redeem us. 

Direct and simple observation of a 
picture or any other work of art is gen- 
erally most difficult to modern man. The 
simplicity of a pious and believing child 
is the measure by which picture-mani- 
festation is to be determined (cf. p. 58). 
We are all quite aware of the many 
superficial and subjective observations 
made by grown-ups, both believers and 
unbelievers, upon seeing an object which 
is purported to be a work of “sacred 
art.” An adult is most often required to 
move about his accumulation of heavy 
furniture. The more learned at once 
seek to know something of the age and 
history of the work. Comparative es- 
thetics are projected into the work, and 
scientific and theological considerations 
are discussed. The less learned have 
been prejudiced by what they have seen 
and heard, often the most coarse imita- 
tions and tawdry, sensuous examples of 
“ecclesiastical art.” Their experience, 
imposed by education to bad examples, 
fills their mind and heart with the heavy 
furniture of vulgarity, rather than with 
simplicity. In consequence, a certain 


exercise in both prayer and art becomes 


necessary in order that an adult may 
comprehend the work and be elevated 
to the supernatural meaning which is 
the real object portrayed. 

Content and exterior form and color 
are inseparable. The form is the visible 
reality used to express meaning and con- 
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tent, and must therefore conform to the 
reality to be portrayed. This is the most 
profound problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury in both christian and secular art. 
In the pictographical and plastic arts, 
as well as in architecture, are there a 
rhythm, harmony, and counterpoint 
which govern the production of a work 
of art? All ages, perhaps especially our 
own, have defended this thesis passion- 
ately. A work of art is necessarily a sign 
or symbol, an expression of something 
else. We return to the analogy of being. 
Symbolism of form and color, the mo- 
bile forms of rhythm are constant values 
which are indispensable in Christian art. 
The symbols need not be taken over 
mechanically, even though they pertain 
to tradition, but rather they must be 
evoked by the personal body-and-soul 
experience of the artist, producing an 
intuitive experience in the one who sees 
them. During the destitute period of 
religious art in the nineteenth century 
Christian symbolism and form were 
scarcely regarded. They returned to 
consciousness only with the liturgical 
renewal of the twentieth century (cf. 
Pp. 51-55). 

Each one of the various booklets in 
the series is an individual and personal 
jewel. We can readily see how tradition, 
which along with scripture is the source 
material of theology, is manifested in 
these works. Thus far, for either histori- 
cal or comparative reasons, the booklets 
have presented selections of illumina- 
tions covering the book of Genesis, the 
life of Christ in the Christmas and Easter 
cycles, the Evangelists, and the Apoc- 
alypse of Saint John. Many more are in 
preparation. Of course we cannot ex- 
amine each one of them in detail within 
the limits of a review. They belong to 
the treasury of Christian tradition, nova 
et vetera, which manifests the Word of 
God. We believe that a single citation 
from one of these booklets, Evangelisten, 
may help to convey their spirit: 

“The pictures of early manuscripts 
do not ‘illustrate.’ If they appear to tell 
of events in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, they do not really do so but 
rather transform the stories into sublime 
symbols, stripping away the story part 
in the history of salvation and giving us 
a sign of salvation. The entire Christian 
art of the eighth and ninth centuries is 
symbolic art, no matter whether the 
form be late antique, impressionistic, 
expressionistic, or linear-abstract. Sym- 
bols and signs constantly determine the 
expression. Hence this art is never 


‘naturalistic.’ It is never concerned with 
the portrayal of natural appearances, 
natural transmission of light and per- 
spective vision. It is exclusively con- 
cerned with expression of the spiritual 
order, of theological meaning. The pic- 
tures thus never live in the realm of the 
purely natural. It must even be said 
that they do not live in an artistic realm. 
Their realm is that of the faith. This 
penetrates the artistic and natural realm 
and changes both into a color and form 
equivalent to participation in the super- 
natural order. The core of these pictures 
is their theological substance. They are 
thus first of all picture-proclamations, 
confirmations of iconography, one of 
the most decisive problems of the early 
church. In the affirmation of picture 
manifestation the Incarnation of God 
was affirmed; in the denial of the picture 
of Christ and His saints the Incarnation 
of God was denied. Thus the book- 
illuminations of early Christianity reach 
forth into the very depths of the faith 
and testify to the God-Man. 

**The early illuminations point to this 
theological content even to those who 
look at them today. This direction to- 
wards the announcement of the God- 
Man is the power which must guide the 
man of today as he considers these 
illuminations. This meaning, the inap- 
parent, deep declaration of Christian 
picture-enunciation, is that which grips 
the heart of sensitive men with such 
extraordinary force.” (pp. 11-12). 

With the grace of God His Word 
becomes manifest deeper and deeper, 
ambivalently, in the words of the psalm- 
ist, and indeed in all of scripture and 
tradition. The analogy holds true of the 
picture-world. This is the sphere of 
sacred art. Its end is ancillary to the 
Word in revealing God to man. 

THE REVEREND EDWARD J. SUTFIN 
Montgomery Center, Vermont 


CHARLES DONAGH MAGINNIS 
F AIA 1867-1955. A SELECTION OF 
HIS ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Se- 
lected and edited by Robert F. Walsh and 
Andrew W. Roberts in the Department of 
Design of Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. $4.50. Distributed by Andrew 
W. Roberts, 1141 Hollywood Road, Linden, 
New Fersey. 

This book’s last printed page declares 
it to have been printed by Mr Roberts 
‘tin the Department of Design of Yale 
University in partial fulfillment of de- 
gree requirements.” It is a healthy 
tradition for a university to encourage 


interest and experiment in printing — 
the one craft without which our educa- 
tional activities would come to a dead 
stop. Our experimenting printer has 
here produced a tall, slim octavo (554 
x 934"") printed in Eric Gill’s Perpetua 
types and bound in Fabriano paper over 
boards with cloth spine and imported 
marbled endpapers. This attractive 
book handles well, and its leaves stay 
open for the reader — a virtue far from 
universal. 

Since a book is built from the core of 
its text outward (not from its jacket 
inward) we shall start, as a printer 
should, with the look of a pair of facing 
pages and proceed outward to the cover 
and jacket. Our printer has not suffi- 
ciently studied the vagaries of his copy; 
and he seems to have taken an unnatural 
vow to hyphenate as little as possible 
at line-ends. The result is too often a 
gross overspacing between words, with 
rivers of white space breaking up the 
good texture this type would normally 
create. The impression too is uneven, 
unduly darkening single words or parts 
of lines. Again, each paragraph is 
treated as if it were a chapter: its two 
opening words are capitalized as if to 
announce a break in the thought, 
whereas the author sought and the 
reader wants continuity. In addition, 
paragraphs are separated by an inter- 
val, double that between lines, as if 
to divorce paragraph from paragraph. 

The chapter openings have a quiet 
distinction, the tactful printer starting 
his text just below mid-page, to create 
an ample upper area in which to sus- 
pend the lovely italic heading. But the 
table of contents is not fully thought 
out: surely its first entry deserves the 
same capitalization accorded to those 
following? And as the final entry ends 
with the page’s bottom line, the list of 
acknowledgements should not have been 
started at the top of the verso page 
following, as if the list of contents were 
being continued. The title page is the 
very best in the book —a canny and 
sensitive combination of good textures 
and good disposal of masses, all in a 
single display size of Perpetua italic, 
an italic that sings, as every good italic 
should. The next best page is the 
jacket’s printed front — a splendid lapi- 
dary nine-line panel of large caps in 
black to print ten words under the grey- 
green Fabriano paper — a telling an- 
nouncement with a bold architectural 
balance of shapes and spaces. Yet it is 
this same block panel which, repeated 
in heavy impression on the half-title, 
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converts the half-title into a billboard. 
Had it here been printed in the gray- 
green of the Fabriano wrapper (a color 
echoed in the veining of the marbled 
endpapers), the half-title could have 
been a triumph. Its presently aggressive 
look allows a mere half-title to usurp 
the function and to dwarf the dignity 
of the singing title page. The book 
cover shows a modest grace in the out- 
lined apidary capitals C D M (each 
144" tall) arranged vertically in blind 
stamping, to suggest the slim vertical 
panel which the text pages are about to 
echo. Here, and in the ingeniously 
matched colors of the marble paper, 
are touches that reveal the printer’s 
developing powers. 

Having made our journey from within 
to the outside of the book, the impres- 
sion grows that it does not fully or 
truly represent its printer at his proxi- 
mate best. A little more experience will 
give him greater sureness in matters 
compositional on text pages — he al- 
ready shows a ‘“‘judgmatical’”’ flair in 
display areas. Like most beginners, he 
is occasionally misled into aggressive 
effects which belong rather to adver- 
tising than to book-building. Even so, 
the book’s generally graceful appear- 
ance and the evidence of affectionate 
pride in its making justify Yale Uni- 
versity’s encouragement of typography. 
This earnest and modest example of 
the craft can do its brave part in making 
our publishers take greater care and 
greater pride in their commercial out- 
put. 

PauL STANDARD 
New York City. 


LETTERS OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN. A selection edited and introduced by 
Derek Stanford and Muriel Spark. West- 
minster, Maryland. The Newman Press. 
$4.00. 

Newman’s life was God and godly 
friends and that response of man to 
God we call religion. And this volume 
of one hundred and sixteen letters (a few 
of them unpublished until now) is a 
selection from those of his letters most 
relevant to his main preoccupation. 
Divided into two parts, the letters of 
his Anglican period are prefaced by Mr 
Stanford, those of the Roman Catholic 
period by Miss Spark. 

One of the things Mr Stanford says is 
that ““Newman’s mind was neither dis- 
interested nor factual.’’ Which, if true, 
is perhaps the reason one is so pro- 
foundly moved at reading these prod- 
ucts of it. One feels the power of a great 


—and complicated — person. And all 
one can say afterward has already 
been said, with customary sensitivity 
and nobility, by the hero himself, 
when he spoke of Froude’s death: 
“The sad feeling I have is, that one can- 
not retain in one’s memory all one 
wishes to keep there, and that as year 
passes after year, the image of him will 
be fainter and fainter.” 

Such a flood of impressions are 
aroused by these letters that it is diffi- 
cult to organize them. A holy man, 
who speaks with the enviable assurance 
of a disciplined will, who in youth had 
achieved a singleness of purpose which 
made sin a stranger. And yet a man of 
keen senses, most remarkably observant, 
who records impressions of Sicilian fleas 
and Cambridge with equal care. A man 
who was impatient of syllogizing and 
morally sterile reasoning. And yet an 
intellectual from first to last, whose 
passionate certitude is equal to his 
breadth, to whom ideas are sacred 
things. 

There are outgoing moments of vio- 
lent controversy and reflective moments 
of real pathos. But no loss of poise. And 
one feels that the slightest dishonesty 
cannot be endured. Though he rejoiced 
in and certainly never regretted his 
submission to Rome, he did not hypo- 
critically try to cloak the rough time he 
had in the ‘“‘harbour” of Catholicism. 
One can see in these Catholic letters the 
same deliberatesincerity which prompted 
him to write in his journal these two 
passages (quoted by Miss Spark): 


‘Here has been the contrast — as 
a Protestant, I felt my religion dreary, 
but not my life — but, as a Catholic, 
my life dreary, not my religion.” 

“My superiors, though they may 
claim my obedience, have no claim 
on my admiration, and offer nothing 
for my inward trust.” 


It can be no surprise for anyone who 
believes in the Church of Rome to note 
that Newman’s comparative narrow- 
ness as an Anglican, his fears, his sense 
of walking on a tightrope, dissolve into 
the most glorious catholicity and the 
broadest kind of solid Christian human- 
ism when he finally makes the step dic- 
tated by his conclusion ‘‘that separation 
from the See of Rome is (to those who 
would go by a primitive view of Chris- 
tianity) a presumption of error.” 

So, as Miss Spark points out, “‘he 
gave his name to a permanent series of 
axioms for the protection of other Cath- 
olic thinkers. . . .” The Monsignors 


Talbot are still about, in plenty, and 
one doesn’t only meet a great man in 
these pages — one meets a great advo- 
cate and patron saint of those who 
dream of being reported to Rome for 
something far less than doctrinal heresy. 
THE REVEREND RoBERT HovpDA 

Berlin, North Dakota 


THE CHRISTIAN VISION. Selected 
readings from The Life of the Spirit. 
Edited by Mary Ellen Evans. Westminster, 
Maryland. The Newman Press. $4.25. 

In the theology of prayer and the 
spiritual life, as in all theology, we need 
voices which speak our language, which 
bear a message in tune with our experi- 
ence, our understanding, our problems, 
our stage in the evolution of the mystic 
Body of the Lord. Living tradition, the 
very idea of the Church, requires this 
fresh grappling with old truths. 

Back in 1945 the Dominicans in Eng- 
land, already producing Blackfriars, 
founded a review to bring to English- 
speaking Catholics articles based in a 
native tradition of spirituality. The Life 
of the Spirit was to be English — Le., its 
roots were to draw from the English 
saints and spiritual writers. But, more 
important, it was to be written by and 
for contemporary Catholics. 

The present volume is not only a 
selection of readings from the first ten 
years of this periodical, but also an ar- 
rangement of these articles and excerpts 
in a pattern that corresponds to the 
chief concern of the magazine. This 
pattern begins with a section on the 
Christian mystery, for God’s action is 
primary and His revelation is the basis 
of Christian mysticism. Part two com- 
prises pieces on the contemplative life. 
The title of third group, ‘““The Sacra- 
ment of the World,” indicates the desire 
for at least a more positive approach to 
this world and the things of sense than 
one sometimes finds in spiritual litera- 
ture. And the last two sections deal with 
attempts to incarnate the Christ-life in 
the world, first among ordinary people 
of our own day and second among a 
number of outstanding saints and spir- 
itual leaders. 

It isn’t particularly surprising that the 
most successful and satisfying parts of 
the work are the first two sections. 
Among the more interesting selections 
in part one are Dom Bede Griffith’s 
article on the meaning of the Mystery, 
Father Pepler’s on signs, E. I. Watkin’s 
on “‘Praying the Bible.” ““The Christian 
religion finds its expression not in a 
philosophy but in a history,” writes 
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Father Bede, getting us off to the right 
start. 

Part two begins with a spirited ex- 
change on the problem of perfection and 
the contemplative life in the world and 
in the cloister. Dom Aelred Graham 
contributes two pages of important re- 
marks on the relation between ortho- 
doxy and mysticism. E. J. Tinsley’s 
study on two types of mysticism illus- 
trates the difference between Christian 
mysticism and a gnostic or Hindu type, 
with a comparison of T. S. Eliot and 
Aldous Huxley. Christian mysticism is 
fundamentally ‘‘a mode of prayer’? and 
bases itself on historical revelation. It 
hesitates therefore to regard itself as the 
prerogative of any special elite. 

The positive approach to the world 
promised by the title of part three is 
only shakily documented therein. But it 
is a start, at least, to see in spiritual 
literature things like de Lubac’s ““Temp- 
tations against the Church.” We know 
well the world’s snares. We need more 
instruction in its sacramentality. 

Some of this we get in part four: in 
Donald Nicholl’s article on motherhood 
and fatherhood in God, and, analogi- 
cally, in men and women; and in 
Rosemary Haughton’s soliloquy on the 
day of a wife and mother. E. F. Caldin 
reflects as a scientist on the dangers of 
over-specialization in science. 

But where is the key to all this? How 
can we escape the dangers of Huxleyism 
or of a largely irrelevant piety, until the 
Eucharist again is center of. Christian 
life? In dynamic and inspirational cen- 
ters where the community gathers to 
share the holy Food of God’s Word and 
Christ’s Body. 

Here The Life of the Spirit reflects the 
state of contemporary Catholicism more 
accurately than its purposes intended. 
And this is the tragedy of the Church 
in 1957; that one can read what is per- 
haps the best periodical in English on 
the spiritual life and still think of the 
mass as a devotion. 

Tue REVEREND RoBEeRT Hovpa 
Berlin, North Dakota 


THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE 
ROMAN LITURGY. By H. A. Reinhold, 
D.D. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

The author’s ‘‘Timely Tracts’ in 
Worship have long been a source of valua- 
ble information for those interested in a 
rational understanding of the liturgy, 
and particularly valuable were they for 
the layman who could not fathom theo- 
logical niceties. The very first sentence 


gives a clue to Father Reinhold’s ap- 
proach: ‘“‘Like great works of art, the 
liturgy of Rome is direct and unre- 
flected.”’ In the note we have the defini- 
tion of this word — Unreflected: as 
opposed to self-conscious, self-analyzing. 
It is a healthy, childlike trust and un- 
questioned faith. 

All seven chapters of this short book 
(only one hundred and _ thirty-four 
pages) contain food for thought. For 
readers of LirurRGIcAL ARTs, and partic- 
ularly for artist and architect, certain 
portions of the chapter on ‘“The Strange- 
ness of the Roman Liturgy,” and the 
whole of that on “Liturgy: A Contem- 
porary Problem,” will clear many as- 
pects of the liturgical renewal we so 
often hear discussed but so seldom 
clearly understand. Father Reinhold 
tears through the morass of miscompre- 
hension, and we have the clear stream 
of the liturgy in all its beauty. 

M. L. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs 
Dear Str: 

The issue of last November is beauti- 
fully edited, and the choice of quality 
photographs unsurpassed. I find that 
the simplicity and functionalism of the 
Minnesota churches is extraordinary. In 
three of them, Queen of Angels in Aus- 
tin, Saint Donatus in Brooten, and the 
chapel of the College of Saint Catherine 
in Saint Paul, the candlesticks were a 
very noteworthy feature. Their position 
on the predella rather than upon the 
mensa is, in this country at least, rather 
new. 

If I remember my rubrics correctly, it 
has always seemed to me that six candle- 
sticks were required to be placed upon 
the main altar, that two other “low 
mass” candlesticks could be added dur- 
ing the time of the non-sung mass, and 
that for benedictions of the Blessed 
Sacrament six or fourteen more were 
allowed, in addition to the six perma- 
nent ones according to solemnity. These 
additional candlesticks could be added 
as candelabra of threes or sevens. And if 
I recall my seminary course in the his- 
tory of the liturgy, it seems to me that 
originally the pontiff, entering from the 
rear of the church, was preceded by 
ministers carrying seven candles which 
were later disposed about the altar. The 


exact manner in which these candles 
were placed for usage in the liturgy, and 
in what manner of holder, was not 
explained. 

Frankly, I was greatly impressed by 
the solution of the candlestick problem 
in these Minnesota churches. Is it possi- 
ble that in the ancient churches the 
candles were simply carried in proces- 
sion without holders and then placed 
upon permanent candleholders upon 
reaching the sanctuary? There are only 
two things in the illustrations which do 
not seem to be quite right. The disposi- 
tion of the candleholders at the sides 
rather than at the rear of the altar in the 
Church of Queen of Angels might pos- 
sibly cause some difficulty in function, 
such as serving, incensing, etc. They do 
also remind one of the position of can- 
dles about a Catafalque. The second 
difficulty which strikes me is not only the 
disposition, but also the rather odd num- 
ber of candlesticks upon and around the 
altar in the chapel of the College of 
Saint Catherine. Why candelabra for 
five candles each? The total would add 
up to the rather unusual number of 
sixteen rather than twelve or twenty 
candles. 

I suppose that the greatest question of 
all is whether the candles can be placed 
about the altar rather than upon the 
mensa. Although the sense of history and 
archaeology is present, and although 
the beauty of whole is unquestionably 
attractive, are we allowed to do this, 
according to current legislation? Since I 
feel so very much attracted to this 
treatment of the question of candle- 
holders, I should like to receive some 
authoritative advice from one of your 
learned contributors. 

SACERDOS 


ConcEPTION, MissouRI 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

An interested group of seminarians 
(six of us) from all divisions of the semi- 
nary are presenting an exhibition on 
church architecture from February 9-23. 
With the full approval and sponsorship 
of the Benedictines who comprise the 
faculty and administration of the school, 
we started our project several months 
ago. With such aids as your quarterly, 
we began to contact architects, stained 
glass designers, etc., and began to plan 
our exhibition. We realize how for- 
tunate we are in having received ac- 
knowledgements from twenty-five dif- 
erent organizations and individuals. All 
have contributed material for our 
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exhibit, ranging from slides and photo- 
graphs to student renderings and mod- 
els, all dealing in some way with church 
design, including buildings such as con- 
vents and schools found in typical parish 
plants. 

The Church never fails in keeping 
abreast with developments in the fine 
arts, and realizes what a tremendous 
effect architecture has on the people, 
how poor some of our architecture has 
been, and that something must be done 
to educate better her people and priests 
so that we may someday excel in this 
area of human life. 

Given the opportunity to promote art 
we could not pass up the chance to put 
on a good exhibition which we hope 
will help us, along with our fellow 
seminarians and the Benedictines, to 
learn by observing what is being done 
today in church design, and what the 
possibilities of the future might be. 

We realize that conflicts constantly 
arise between priest, architect and the 
people, in the building of any church or 
church or church-plant. We know, too, 
that people in general take a rather long 
time in grasping new concepts and ideas. 
However, we now have a few models 
and some excellent renderings which 
have already caused a good deal of 
interest and which should teach us a lot 
through observation. 

We have a large area allotted for this 
display and would have liked to have 
included material on all the liturgical 
arts but we found that architecture was 
enough to keep our hands full. Most of 
the emphasis will be on contemporary 
design, with a small amount of transi- 
tional material. 

All this material vividly portrays the 
advantages (and also some of the disad- 
vantages) in the experimental trend of 
church buildings today. We sincerely 
feel that all of us, as future priests, will 
remember a lot from this exhibit. We 
will be led to study art more closely, to 
understand its importance and the im- 
portance of entrusting work to the most 
competent architects and artists. We will 
also fully realize the importance of 
cordial and sympathetic priest-architect 
relations. The buildings which we, as 
pastors, might later on design for our 
parishes could easily turn out to be 
jumbled, sentimental heaps of not much 
of anything; those designed by archi- 
tects alone might be nothing but stark 
rooms or auditoriums. But if we work 
together, we can produce functional, 
sound, and sincere works of arts that 
will be worthy of the worship of God. 


Our exhibit contains several Protes- 
tant churches and two Jewish syna- 
gogues, and we have several plans for 
inter-denominational places of worship, 
designed for large universities. 

Since you and other members of your 
Society travel occasionally, we would 
sincerely like to invite you to view our 
exhibit if anyone visits the area of Con- 
ception. We would like to carry out 
exhibitions of this kind each year if this 
one is a success, and we feel that we 
could use good criticism. 

Yours truly 
Rocer W. MOLLIson 


New York Ciry 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

One of the statements in Mr Law- 
rence L. Mitchell’s letter of condemna- 
tion of the recent renovation of the 
Church of Saint Paul the Apostle may 
have misled the readers of your Novem- 
ber issue. 

The lighting fixtures which we de- 
signed and furnished as part of the re- 
decoration were not delivered, let alone 
installed, until well after the first of 
December. It is not possible, I am sorry 
to say, that Mr Mitchell would have seen 
the fixtures at the time he composed 
that very disingenuous disquisition. 

Yours truly 
Donn GOLDEN 
Lighting Associates, Inc. 


New York City 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

The model for these fixtures had been 
on display in the Church of Saint Paul 
the Apostle for some time previous to 
the delivery of the finished fixtures. 

I have seen the finished lighting fix- 
tures, after installation was made in the 
church, and regret to say that I see no 
reason to change my opinion. 

Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE L. MitcHELL 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

It is with great interest that I read 
George L. Hersey’s ‘“Toward a Recog- 
nition of Terms” which appeared in the 
February, 1957, issue of Liturgical Arts. 
I see that he was kind enough to refer 
to an article of mine, ‘“Towards a New 
Architecture?” which appeared in the 
May, 1956, issue. 

His analysis of the word “expression,” 
a word which is a countersign of the 


modernist, was illuminating particu- 
larly when discussing architecture today. 
It is a pity that one who commands 
such a wide knowledge of history and 
art should have fallen victim to the 
myth of “originality.” For example, he 
writes: ‘‘While it might be possible to 
turn out a thousand churches, or office 
buildings, according to one design, there 
is only one original. The artist’s job is to 
create those originals.” He has forgotten 
that Cass Gilbert’s observation that if 
you design a building which is useful 
and beautiful, originality will take care 
of itself. Beaudelaire wrote of it some- 
where as ‘‘une petite chose.” The great 
artist is “original” in spite of himself, 
and so are all artists, only the originality 
of the vast majority cannot stand the 
test of time. When Mr Hersey writes 
that ‘“‘to be an artist, a man must be 
continually ‘inventing,’ ”’ he accents the 
nineteenth century fallacy which has re- 
duced our art to its present state of chaos. 
There is one point which I must pro- 
test. Mr Hersey cites Shakespeare and 
the fact that writers do not return to his 
style, therefore artists need not be in- 
spired by the dome of Saint Peter’s. At 
least the students of English read, study, 
and memorize the Bard, as do our play- 
wrights for that matter. On the other 
hand there is not an architectural school 
in America today, and rare are the 
architectural firms, where the dome of 
Saint Peter’s is ‘‘read,” studied, or 
memorized. Nor is there room in the 
schools for a gothic cathedral, a voluted 
keystone, a triumphant arch, a rostral 
column, or a simple moulding to be 
studied with care. The cultivation of 
ignorance is one of the marks of today’s 
architecture just as the absence of tech- 
nical competence is that of contem- 
porary painting. 
Yours truly, 
Henry Hore REEp 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

I am sorry Mr Reed has so low an 
opinion of modern painting and archi- 
tecture. But I still do not think they 
will be improved with the addition of 
voluted keystones and rostral columns. 

As to originality, Hagia Sofia, Saint 
Peter’s, and the Roman Pantheon were 
conceptions of great originality on the 
part of individuals. Does this allow us to 
put so low a value on this quality? 

Yours truly, 
Gerorce L. HERsEy 
Department of Art, Bucknell University 
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The marble altar is enshrined within 
a metal baldachin. The bronze tab- 
ernacle, candlesticks, and ivory and 
wood suspended crucifix were all 
especially designed for the scale 
of the altar and building. The 
stained glass windows set forth 
themes of Sacrifice, the Eucharist, 
and Major and Minor Orders. The 
custom made lighting fixtures pro- 
vide general illumination and nec- 
essary reading light inthe stallarea. 


RAMBUSCH 272227 
New York 11, N. Y. 


idence Seminary, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Our Lady of Prov 


ivan, Ph.D., Rector, Charles A. Maguire & Associates, Architects 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur Sull 
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233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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BOOKS 


The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 

Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 

Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen. 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 


New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Co., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. GC. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
ae C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Adrian Hamers Company, 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Marywood Studios, Montgomery Center, Vermont 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Vestments designed according to the require- 

ments published in recent numbers of Liturgical 

Arts ® Church interiors and appurtenances de- 

signed for artistic unity, with original works of 
sacred art and handicraft 


MARYWOOD STUDIOS 


Montgomery Center, Vermont 
Robert W. Bonnette, Director 
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18 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Archbishop Molloy High School, Kew Gardens, L. I., New York. Henry V. Murphy, 
architect. This building received first award frcm the Queens Borough Chamber of 
Commerce for excellence in design during 1957. We executed the blue porcelain 
and anodized aluminum grille of the facade of this building. 


GUILD HALL 
STUDIOS 


141 BRIDLE WAY, PARAMUS, NEW JERSEY 
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Windows in Saint Gall Church, Chicago, Illinois, designed by Radoslav Kovacevic * Pavlecic, Kovacevic & Ota, architect 
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BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 


“In 1954, a telephone call came to Holy Cross Mission in Lagos 
from the Public Works Department.” Could the Catholic Mission 
take on a carving job? . . . the Honourable Awolowo, is insisting 
on a traditional carver to work on the furniture for the new House 
of Assembly . . .” (See Father Carroll's article, page 91 and illus- 
tration of one of the chairs below). 


Pilate, as a Yoruba king, judges Jesus. Mahogany, by George 
Bandele. This piece was exhibited in Rome, in 1950. 


President’s chair in House of Chiefs, Ibadan. Panels represent an 
OBA, shown mounted, and his retainers. 1954. 


Mary, Mother of many children, 
George Bandele, 1951. 


by 


Saint Francis and the birds, 
by George Bandele, 1951 


"The most famous of the African crafts is 
wood carving. In this work the Yorubas are 
among the most prolific and skilled of all 
African tribes . . . Yoruba art sympatheti- 
cally observes and reports the life the artist 
sees around him . . . In Yoruba country we 
were able to get the Christians to tell the 
Christian stories to the carvers, and although 
these carvers were pagan, they could illus- 
trate these stories in their own simple way 
.. 2’ (See Father Carroll’s text on page 91.) 


Mary, the Mother of men, by 
Lamidi, apprentice of 
George Bandele. 1950. 


A Magi, by George Bandele. 1958. A powerful conception in which 
direct carving, a honest use of wood, valid distortion based on the 
limitations of the material (a tree), all combine to produce a work of 
art such as we could see in mission churches if . . . ? 


